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The Graduate 


School of the 


Department of Agriculture 


By PAUL KAUFMAN 


A Center of Higher Education in the Federal Government 


| E “government in educa- 
tion,” “‘Federal aid to edu- 
| cation”—such phrases have 


come in some academic quarters to 


_ carry the meaning of ominous threats 


to “independence,” but “education 
the Federal government,” 
especially of the “higher” variety— 
training of the government personnel 
in greater proficiency which may 
affect the life of the whole nation— 
that will command only universal 
support. Such education of its one 
million civilian workers is being pro- 
moted by the national government on 
far-flung fronts, and most of the 
training is conducted during working 


hours and directed toward increasing 


eficiency in the day-by-day routines. 
Within the walls of one department in 
Washington, however, there flourishes 
a “university” consisting wholly of 


/an “evening session,” organized on 
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a formal academic basis, extending 
through the year from September to 
June on the usual semester plan, and 
described by Leonard D. White as 
“without question the most elaborate 
and most successful in-service training 
institution” in the government. This 
is the Graduate School of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

What is this “‘Graduate School”? 
The answer concerns educators in 
general, but, most of all, admin- 
istrators in higher institutions, because 
thousands of their graduates have 
continued study in its courses and 
because thousands present its formal 
credits for recognition at many 
colleges and universities. 


Mr. White observed that 


it is no accident that this first impressive 
example of in-service training developed 
in a department devoted largely to 
scientific investigations, a field where the 
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progress of science is so rapid that 
“refresher”? courses are almost essential.! 


Here is the briefly stated explana- 
tion of the necessity. For the more 
than three thousand employees of 
scientific rating in this Department, 
particularly for the younger recruits, 
an opportunity to extend their knowl- 
edge is virtually essential. Under 
civil-service requirements for pro- 
motion from grade to grade increased 
proficiency must be shown; therefore 
the more ambitious personnel must 
show increased mastery of the 
knowledge in their fields. 

Hence arises the demand for regular 
courses of standard scientific quality, 
a demand first recognized in the Fed- 
eral government when the Bureau of 
Standards organized in 1908 classes 
of graduate level conducted outside 
of working hours.2 The program 
proved so successful that a similar 
plan was adopted by the Department 
of Agriculture. After consultation 
with deans of graduate schools and 
colleges of agriculture, university 
presidents, and other leaders in higher 
education, who gave not only unani- 
mous approval but cordial assurances 
of co-operation, this Graduate School 
was formally opened in 1921. 

During the first year, 1921-22, 
213 students pursued courses in 


\Introduction to the Study of Public Administra- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. 
. 364. Mr. White was formerly chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
*This historic beginning at the Bureau is 
described in Advanced Educational Work within a 
Government Bureau, by P. G. Agnew (Higher 


Education Circular No. 14, February, 1919, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education). 
Instructors were drawn from near-by universities 
such as Johns Hopkins and the Catholic University 
of America, as well as from government depart- 
ments. Work completed was recognized for credit 
toward the Ph.D. degree from higher institutions. 
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statistical methods, genetics, crystal. 
lography, agricultural economics, sta. 
tistical mechanics, mycology, plant 
physiology, and biochemistry. Dur. 
ing the past year, 1938-39, 2,361 
students enrolled in 110 courses, 
During the past eighteen years no 
less than 11,650 men and women 
have been students in the School, 
These figures reflect a striking growth | 
and, so far as such measurement can, | 
a demand and accomplishment of| 
unusual significance. 





8 courses in Ig2I-—22 to IIo in 
1938-39 results from no wish to| 


duplicate higher educational oppor. | ‘ 


tunities in Washington; but the 
courses needed are not available 4 
local institutions or are given, in a| 
few instances, only in working hours, 
Besides the “curriculum based prin- 
cipally upon an impressive group of | 
scientific and economic courses ’’’ more 
elementary foundation work of under- 
graduate level has seemed necessary 
to meet widespread need, especially in 
mathematics and modern languages. 
Still other courses, mostly in English 
and the social sciences, are more 
apparently cultural than professional, 
though they contribute definitely to. 
the value of the student on his job. | 
At present about one-third of the 
total number of courses are of 
undergraduate grade. 

Although designed primarily for the 
special needs of the personnel of the 
one department, all courses are open 
to any member of the governmental 
staff, and about half of the enrollment 
comes from over fifty government 





*White, op. cit., p. 364. 
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departments and agencies. Admis- 
sion is not restricted to the govern- 
ment circle, however: any qualified 
person—subject only to the regular 
requirements if credit is sought—may 
enjoy the opportunities here offered. 
These 110 courses are conducted 
by a faculty of about 140 members. 
Two-thirds of these men and women 
are recognized specialists in the 
government service; they are sup- 
plemented by prominent visiting 
scientists and scholars. They are, it 
is important to realize, not only 
qualified specialists in government 
work, but through previous experi- 
ence on university faculties they are 
seasoned classroom teachers, familiar 
with the best academic standards 
of instruction. The rest are faculty 
members from near-by universities. 
Incidentally, the members of this 
staff continue their teaching careers 
largely for the significant contribution 
they can make, since their com- 
pensation is only nominal, amounting 
toa maximum of $5 per class hour or 
laboratory period, or less if the class 
enrolls less than fifteen. It should 
be understood that the Graduate 
School has never cost the taxpayers a 
penny, the entire expense of operation 
being met by the students, who pay 
$6a semester hour. So here is one 
institution within the government, 
independent of all budgetary strug- 
gles on Capitol Hill, and so happily 
free from the notoriously meticulous 


_ tegulations under which government 


agencies and many colleges must 
operate. The administration of the 
School is of the simplest, most 


‘The complete list of the faculty in mimeo- 


| gtaphed form is available on request. 
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efficient nature, without elaborate 
accounting and the corresponding con- 
sumption of human energies. Man- 
agement is vested by the secretary 
of agriculture in an administrative 
council whose policies are executed 
by the director. Since 1926 this 


official has been Mr. Woods, a 
scientist and educator of national 
repute, with long experience as 


administrator, including the acting- 
presidency of the University of Minne- 
sota and ten years in the presidency 
of the University of Maryland.’ 

The School is a division of the 
Department, but it enjoys a unique 
status of a semi- or quasi-official 
nature. It is “in” but not “‘of”— 
as it were! For the administrative 
council, while composed chiefly of 
heads of bureaus, is not subject to 
the regular control prevailing for the 
divisions of the Department.’ Since 
the School was created by Secretary 
Wallace, father of the present Sec- 
retary, however, final authority for a 
change, or the dissolution, of the 
School rests with the head of this 
government department. 

Such power is granted by the broad 
authority extended by the Act of 
Congress of March 2, Igo1, providing 
that: “ Facilities for study and research 
in government departments shall be 
afforded to scientific investigators and 
to duly qualified individuals and stu- 


5He was elected president of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities during the 
year 192s. 

6The financial management of the School, for 
instance, is entirely independent of regular govern- 
ment control. For 1938-39 receipts from tuition 
and sale of publications totaling in round figures 
$43,000 were balanced by expenditures of approxi- 
mately the same amount, of which $36,000 was 
paid out in salaries. The School has accumulated 
a reserve fund of about $21,000. 
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dents under such rules and restrictions 
as the heads of departments and 
bureaus may prescribe.’”’ On this 
sweeping authorization alone has the 
Graduate School developed to its 
present proportions. 

And that laconic term facilities to 
be afforded—what might they include, 
concretely? They comprise nothing 
less than the whole vast government 
plant, apparatus, libraries, collections, 
laboratories, anywhere in Washington; 
and upon such extensive resources the 
School actually draws, with the full 
co-operation of the many varied 
bureaus whose aid is needed for the 
effective prosecution of its curriculum. 

No survey of this array of facilities 
is necessary for the educational leaders 
who read this account. They realize 
not only the unrivaled completeness 
of the Library of Congress in most 
major fields, but the unique range of 
the special department and bureau 
libraries, which include unpublished 
documents nowhere else available. 
They realize, too, that in no other 
center can a comparable number of 
experts be available for immediate 
personal consultation. It is not so 
well known that the Department of 
Agriculture’s own library, the largest 
in the world in that field, contains 
upwards of four hundred thousand 
volumes; it is strong in reference 
works and is well equipped with 
standard titles, including periodicals 
in numerous related fields. 


ROM the description so far the 
trained eye perceives something 
of the visible body of a “university” 
emerging into view; yet the “campus” 


731 Stat. roro. 


1039. 
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is still nebulous, except that it jg 
somewhere in the national capital, | 
Unlike many things in Washington, | 
however, there is no mystery about 
that. Hence you may now visualize 
it as centered in the largest of the 
buildings of the Department, the 
South Building. Here is the general | 
office of the School and distributed 
widely through a six-story structure 
that covers four city blocks, about one 
million square feet of floor space, are 
nearly fifty classrooms, some used 
exclusively for the purpose and some 
being regular offices through the 
working day. In six other govern. 
ment buildings also, such as the 
Smithsonian Institution, are con- 
ducted certain courses utilizing special 
tacilities. 

And to give the essential lite to this 
bare picture you can visualize at the 
end of each working day—amid the 
human streams that pour out of a 
hundred government buildings—more 
than a thousand men and women who 
are hurrying, like any students, not | 
to be late for the five o’clock classes. | 
But as many must make their way 
through congested traffic over con- 
siderable distance, and after necessary 
overtime on their jobs, such tardiness 
is of course regarded by the instructors | 
in a different light from that which 
reasonably prevails on regular cam- 
puses. What is more significant, 
these students are not furtively 
peering at their watches as the class 
hour wears on! It is more common — 
for the instructor to glance at his 
watch, as they hold him for questions. 

It is this spirit in the mature men 
and women composing the student 
body which, together with the stand- 
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ards of instruction, explains the 
cordial acceptance of credits presented 
to universities from the Graduate 
School. An unusual tribute to this 
spirit is paid by Burton E. Livingston, 
director of the Laboratory of Plant 
Physiology at Johns Hopkins, who 
states that the classes he instructed 
in the School “‘were the most remark- 
able group that he had ever had the 
pleasure of teaching”; and he offered 
to recommend that one-half more 
credit be given to these students than 
to his regular university students on 
the ground that their added train- 
ing in the government service made 
their attainment worth the addi- 
tional academic recognition. Many 
other instructors have made similar 
comments. 

Students have been certified to 
about fifty institutions of higher 
learning, among which are Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and 
Yale Universities, and the Universities 
of Chicago, Michigan, Iowa, Oregon, 
California, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Louisiana. Since 1926, 2,015 semester 
certificates have been issued: 1,647 
of graduate, advanced undergraduate, 
or highly technical grade; and 368 of 
definitely undergraduate grade. This 


| total is about ten per cent of the total 


semester registrations—I 1,60. 


N TWO respects the Graduate 

School is unlike other institutions 
ofhigher education: it has no authority 
to grant degrees, and some of its 
courses of cultural and vocational 
nature carry no credit. Its program 
is highly flexible, responsive to the 
demands from year to year. Having 
a low overhead of administrative 
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cost, enjoying freedom from the usual 
“vested interests’”’ of all kinds, with- 
out any faculty tenure problem, and 
without the slightest wish to “‘com- 
pete” for students, it aspires only to 
supplement the training given at 
other institutions. Accordingly, in 
harmony with the policy of the 
Department, it encourages students 
to take leaves of absence for further 
graduate study at other institu- 
tions. To this end, obviously, the 
co-operation of universities in accept- 
ing its credits assists the student’s 
progress. In view of such aims, 
incidentally, no discrimination can 
logically be made between graduate 
and undergraduate credits. If any 
question concerning the latter should 
arise, it should be realized that the 
School has never wished to multiply 
undergraduate courses, and that cer- 
tifications of that grade have con- 
stituted less than three per cent of 
the total registration. 

Still another notable service ren- 
dered by the School is the imposing 
succession of public lecture series 
developed in the past few years. 
These have included series in per- 
sonnel administration, administrative 
management, the history of science, 
the philosophy of science, statistical 
methods, conservation of health, cur- 
rent economic problems, current social 
problems, psychology today, and the 
adjustment of personality. The aver- 
age length of each series is ten 
lectures; the speakers have been the 
prominent authorities in this country 
and Europe. The audiences have 


®Because of the exceptional conditions, it has 
seemed neither necessary nor desirable to educators 
within and outside the government that the School 
be included on the lists of accrediting associations. 
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averaged between four and five 
hundred, and sometimes have filled 
the auditorium of the South Building, 
which can seat nine hundred. The 
total enrollment in all these series has 
been 3,750. In most cases the lec- 
tures have been published and made 
available at cost.° 

So, from this rapid summary of the 
record, the hopes of educators both 
within and outside the government 
for the co-ordinated extension of 
higher education, would seem to have 
been amply realized. Future growth 
may be involved with the new 


*The publications include the following: On 
Least Squares, by W. Edwards Deming; Lectures 
and Conferences on Mathematical Statistics, by J. 
Neyman, edited by W. Edwards Deming; On the 
Statistical Theory of Errors, by W. Edwards Deming 
and Raymond T. Birge; Lectures on the Statistical 
Method, by Walter A. Shewhart, edited by W. 
Edwards Deming; Administrative Management, by 
ten authorities; Elements of Personnel Administra- 
tion, by ten authorities; Current Economic Problems, 
by twenty-two authorities; Understanding Ourselves: 
a Survey of Psychology Today, by ten authorities, 
edited by Paul Kaufman; The Adjustment of 
Personality, by ten authorities, edited by Paul 
Kaufman. 
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in-service training program inaugu. | 
rated by the far-reaching presidential 

order of June 24, 1938 which invokes | 
the co-operative aid of colleges and 
universities in preparing students for 

definite government careers. This 

represents a trend of great moment | 
in our national life, calling for broad | 
vision and active effort among leaders | 
of higher education. It should mean 

the steady leavening of government 

by the highest standards of training | 
to meet new exigencies of a world in | 
ferment. To this expanding program | 
the Graduate School seeks to adapt 
its peculiar resources in ever greater 
effectiveness. [Vol. XI, No. 6] | 


Section 8, Executive Order 7916 of June 2, | 
1938, reads: 

“The Civil Service Commission shall, in 
co-operation with operating departments and 
establishments, the Office of Education, and public 
and private institutions of learning, establish 
practical training courses for employees in the 
departmental and field services ej the classified 
civil service, and may by regulations provide 
credits in transfer and promotion examinations for 
satisfactory completion of one or more of such 
training courses.” 
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Social-Civic Orientation 


E. C. WILSON ann HEDVIG YLVISAKER 


Descriptions of the Courses in This Group Given in the General College, 
University of Minnesota 


HE area of study designated 

as social-civic in the curricu- 

lum of the General College, 
University of Minnesota, consists of 
two core courses—Current History 
and Contemporary Society—and a 
number of ‘“‘contributing” courses 
whose function is to explore further 
the avenues of social, political, and 
economic insight exposed by the core 
courses. Its evolution as one of the 
four basic areas to deal with life 
relationships has differed somewhat 
from that of the other curricular 
divisions, since the College has had, 
from the beginning, a relatively large 
number of subject-matter courses in 
the social sciences. 

Before the curricular revisions which 
brought into being the four orienta- 
tion areas in 1938, sixteen separate 
courses in the social sciences, grouped 
into four comprehensive areas for 
examination purposes, were offered 
students in the General College. One 
of the significant effects of this 
dispersion under the earlier setup, as 
discovered in a study made by Miss 
Ylvisaker, co-ordinator in the area, 
and Mr. Pace, evaluator, was that 
students were failing to appreciate 
or understand the interrelationships 
among economic, political, and social 


problems; that is, the fundamen- 
tally associational nature of modern 
society... That this failure to make 
logical connections was not char- 
acteristic of General College students 
alone, or of college students in general, 
but was also marked among young 
adults who had attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota before the exis- 
tence of the General College, was 
shown in the detailed study made of 
950 former students of the Uni- 
versity.?. In these studies student and 
young adult alike showed markedly 
inconsistent attitudes toward funda- 
mentally related social issues. They 
reacted to social or political or 
economic problems as specific rather 
than interrelated problems. Toward 
some issues their attitudes were 
predominantly liberal; toward others, 
strongly conservative. They disap- 
proved, for example, of “chiseling”’ in 
business, yet objected to ministers 
who preached about it and to govern- 
ment’s attempts to regulate it. They 
approved of consumers’ attempts to 
better their lot and of government’s 


1Ylvisaker, Hedvig, and Pace, Robert. “ Differ- 
ential Changes in College Students’ Information and 
Attitudes in Social Studies Courses,” Social Educa- 
tion, IV (February, 1940), pp. 116-20. 

“The Preliminary Report of the General 
College Adult Study,” University of Minnesota, 
August, 1939. 
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efforts toward improved housing; but 
the same students and young adults 
exhibited an almost vigilante dis- 
approval of labor’s attempts to better 
its lot through co-operative methods.* 
Apparently, then, exposure to a wide 
variety of individual courses in his- 
tory and government, social problems, 
and economic theory and practice 
had not been sufficient to equip 
the student with the ability to 
make logical carry-overs among issues 
essentially germane. 

Thus it has been the purpose of the 
orientation courses to serve as intro- 
ductions to the study of the social 
sciences with a view to training 
intelligent participating citizens in 
democratic society, and as the binding 
material which may tie the whole 
field together and result in more 
coherent student thinking. 


HE two orientation courses in 

the social-civic area, Contem- 
porary Society and Current History, 
though they differ somewhat in 
content, approach, and teaching tech- 
niques, possess important character- 
istics in common. In line with the 
purposes of orientation courses the 
treatment in both is broad, drawing 
together economic, political, and social 
interrelationships and thereby empha- 
sizing the interdependence of modern 
society. The dynamics of that society 
are stressed; conflicts and tensions 
receive attention. In both courses 
techniques of problem-solving are 
developed, as are other skills and 
techniques deemed requisite to social 


*Pace, Robert. ‘A Co-operative Faculty Ap- 


see to the Interpretation of the Adult Study,” to 
included in The Problems and Progress Report of 
the General College, 1940. 
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competence. 
for both courses is societal relation. 


ships in twentieth-century democratic | 


The frame of reference | 





America, but neither of them ignores | 


essential background material. Nor 
does the frame of reference limit 
either course spatially, as they both 


treat world problems bearing on our | 


society. In both, no matter how far 
afield in time or space they may 
range, constant reference is made 
to the individual, the community, 
and the present. 

Suggested in the foregoing descrip- 
tion are the objectives of the area, 
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A statement of objectives without | 


specific reference to their relation to 
course content, methods, and tech- 
niques has little meaning. As such 
a procedure is outside the scope of 
this paper, all that can be said here 
is that the objectives of the area, 


stated in general terms, will have a | 


familiar ring to those accustomed to | 


formulating objectives in the social 


studies: the development of social | 


competence is the fundamental aim of 
the areas, and subsidiary to it are the 
acquisition of increased understanding 
about significant social, political, and 
economic processes, institutions, is- 
sues, and problems in modern 
society, and about their impact on 
the individual and the community; 
recognition of the individual’s scope 
of action and responsibility; the 
development of essential social skills 
and attitudes; and increased ability 
to think critically in the social 
and civic area. 

These objectives are translated into 
specifics based on several considera- 
tions: the imperatives of the American 
scene; what we have learned about 
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sOCIAL-CIVIC ORIENTATION 


our students from the adolescent 
study; what the adult study has told 
us about former students of the 


University of Minnesota; what we 


know about individual students in 
the area from the counseling service 


| of the General College and from the 
| University Testing Bureau. 
| for example, we know that the place 


Thus, 


of interrelationship and interdepend- 
ence is paramount in the American 
scene, but the evidence from the 


| adult study indicates that former 


Oo 
- 
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| and abilities. 


_ University students have little under- 


standing of it. We have access to 


_ information from the adolescent study 
| and the counseling service about the 


varied interests and organizations in 


| which our students or their parents 


participate, and of their experiences 
As a result we are able 
to formulate objectives regarding 
increased understanding of interrela- 
tionships in concrete terms, mean- 
ingful to our students. 

Though the two courses, Con- 
temporary Society and Current His- 
tory, share certain characteristics and 
have the same general objectives, they 
differ in several respects. 

Contemporary Society, meeting 
three hours a week for two quarters, 
was originally intended to serve those 
students who had either a specific 
interest, or more educational experi- 
ence, in the field of the social sciences. 
The approach is analytical, or per- 
haps “‘clinical.”” During the first 
quarter, significant economic and 
social factors in contemporary society 
are subjected to particular analysis, 
although their interrelationship with 
the political is not neglected. Major 
consideration is given to an analysis 
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of American business enterprise with 
particular emphasis on large-scale 
enterprise. Historical, political, social, 
and, of course, economic factors con- 
tributing to its development, as well 
as its impact on political and social 
problems, are treated. The impli- 
cations of mass production and 
consumption, technological advance, 
advertising, and conflicts between 
business and government are con- 
sidered. The quarter’s work. con- 
cludes with an analysis of social life 
in industrial society; urbanization, 
the press, the church, schools, the 
state of the arts, for example. Sig- 
nificant problems are pointed out 
and discussed. 

During the second quarter, polit- 
ical aspects of contemporary society 
receive greater emphasis, with special 
consideration given to the conflict 
between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism. The rdle of government in 
modern society is analyzed, with 
reference to its impact on the people, 
and vice versa, in democratic and 
totalitarian states. Extending its 
scope, the course continues with a 
study of nationalism as an important 
factor in the world today, and con- 
cludes with a consideration of the 
problems of war and peace. There is 
a constant interweaving between 
economic, political, and social prob- 
lems; between America and the 
world; between the community, the 
nation, and the rest of the world. 

Current History, the second orienta- 
tion course in the social-civic area, 
meets twice weekly for three quarters. 
It is designed to serve that group of 
students whose interests lie chiefly 
in the approach to modern society 
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through the news of the day. Thus 
it uses today’s headlines as a point of 
departure for interpreting and under- 
standing past events and future 
developments. It is therefore impos- 
sible to outline precisely the content 
of the course since organization is 
consummated as the course and world 
events move forward. That is not 
to say that the morning newspaper 
is scanned in order to determine 
whether something significant is hap- 
pening and that a “current event” is 
then presented to the class. Rather 
a particular development receiving 
much current emphasis is used as the 
starting point for the study of some 
significant aspect of society. Thus 
in the fall of 1939, attention in the 
course centered on the war in Europe 
which was interpreted not only in 
terms of its current developments, but 
in light of much that had gone 
before. During the Winter Quarter 
of 1940, with Congress in session, 
current domestic problems of the 
United States, such as agriculture, 
relief, and housing, were treated. 
Interest in presidential candidates 
was the point of departure for a 
study of party platforms, the processes 
of political campaigns, and so on, in 
the Spring Quarter. Last year differ- 
ent topics were emphasized, and next 
year still others will receive major 
consideration. Given the nature of 
the contemporary world, students 
can be assured that no matter what 
the point of departure, they will 
increase their understanding of sig- 
nificant political, economic, and social 
problems. Moreover, because of the 
care used in the selection of material, 
the course in no sense deals with the 
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ephemeral and the transitory. It 
utilizes the interest so general among 
students, and adults as well, in 
current happenings, to develop greater 
understanding of fundamental issues 
in the world today. 


[5s THE course called Contemporary 


Society several techniques of in. 





struction are used. Lectures by the | 


instructor in the course and by guest 
speakers are interspersed with informal 
class discussions and student panel 
discussions. In the latter, the stu- 
dent chairman leads the panel, and is 
also in complete charge of the class 
for the period. This is, in itself, a 
test of competence, inasmuch as 
there are usually about ninety stu- 
dents in each section of the course. 
Moving pictures and other visual aids 
are also used, but, up to the present, 
not so often as in Current History. 

Always an attempt is made to 
relate larger problems of society not 
only to experiences and _ interests 
of students, but to their community 
manifestations as well. Further en- 
couragement in this direction is given 
in the two syllabuses of the course; 
which include a number of sug- 
gestions designed to aid students in 
making these tie-ups. Illustrative of 
this, three of the young men in the 
class, studying urbanization, went out 
to small towns adjacent to Minneapolis 
to make a case study of the effect of a 
city on small-town business. 

Papers are required from time to 
time. 
are requested to write an informal 


4Ylvisaker, Hedvig. “Contemporary Society, 
Part I.” University of Minnesota, 1939. Ylvisaker, 
Hedvig. ‘Contemporary Society, Part II.” Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1940. 
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essay on what they think about 
society and their place in it. They 
are given an opportunity to review 
their papers as they complete the 
course. In the final quarter of the 
course, a formal term paper is 
assigned, the purpose of which is 
twofold: to give students an oppor- 
tunity to report on some special 
interest pertinent to the course, and 
to develop skills in methods of 
critical thinking. A mimeographed 
guide for writing a term paper, plus 
student-teacher conferences, aids stu- 
dents in this project. Often these 
papers are prepared in the College 
writing laboratory. 

Suggested readings for the course 
cover a wide range of sources ranging 
from articles in The Saturday Evening 
Post to Mein Kampf. Books and 
articles which treat subjects con- 
cretely and realistically are recom- 
mended more often than those with a 
theoretical approach. Thus, in study- 
ing business enterprise, assignments 
are not made to economics textbooks, 
but to articles in Fortune, to biog- 
raphies, or books dealing with the 
development of an actual industry 
“Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets,” published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, and “Headline 
Books,” issued by the Foreign Policy 
Association, are also used. The two 
syllabuses already referred to are 
used as guides to study. They are 


| Written in narrative outline form and 
| contain an extended bibliography, as 





well as a number of questions and 
suggestions for further study. 


‘The writing laboratory of the General College 
has been described by F. S. Appel in Journat 
or Hicher Epucation, VII (February, 1936), 
Pp. 71-77. 
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As an orientation course, the 
emphasis is on the students, and not 
on course content per se. Whatever 
unusual distinction the course has is 
in the extent to which it, as a course 
treating broad aspects of a complex 
society, enables the individual stu- 
dent to see more clearly where he fits 
into the picture, and accordingly 
better to understand not only how this 
society impinges on his life, but how 
he and his community impinge on it. 

Teaching techniques and instruc- 
tional method in Current History 
resemble those in Contemporary 
Society in many respects, although 
the fact that the classes in Current 
History have generally run larger— 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
students—has modified procedures 
to some extent in the direction of 
heavier emphasis on the lecture. 
The whole field of periodical literature 
is enlisted for background reference 
material. The General College main- 
tains its own periodical reading room 
to supplement that of the University 
Library. Students are required to 
read as their only textbook in the 
course a weekly news magazine. 

Objective examinations are the 
primary measures of student achieve- 
ment. The examinations used are 
for the most part similar to those in 
Contemporary Affairs constructed for 
the Cooperative Test Bureau of the 
American Council on Education by 
one of the co-ordinators in the area, 
Elmo C. Wilson. 

In addition to Contemporary Society 
or Current History, students in the 
social-civic orientation area elect, 
according to their interests, approxi- 
mately nine hours of work in con- 
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tributing courses in the area. They 
may make their selection from a wide 
variety of courses including economics, 
history and government, social prob- 
lems, and formation of public opinion. 
Each of these studies consists of a 
sequence of courses continuing for 
two or three quarters throughout the 
year. Students are advised to elect 
a minimum of two quarters in one of 
the sequences plus three or more 
hours preferably in another. Thus, if 
a student has a keen interest in 
government processes, or gives indica- 
tion of the need for further study in 
the field, he supplements his work in 
Contemporary Society or Current 
History by a government sequence. 
If, on the other hand, he is more 
interested in the sociological or the 
economic aspects, he concentrates 
on one of those sequences. In both 
of the orientation courses, reference 
is constantly made to the contribu- 
tions of the other offerings in the area, 
as well as to those of other areas in 
the college. As a result, students 
come to realize not only that they 
are not “learning all” in the orienta- 
tion course, but that the College 
offers facilities for further study. 


OW well the social-civic area is 

achieving its objectives may be 
demonstrated with more objective 
accuracy at the end of the present 
school year. Certain subjective testi- 
mony to the benefits of the present 
approach may be observed in a 
quickening interest in contemporary 
problems among the students, in such 
admittedly inconclusive bits of evi- 
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dence as student panel discussions, 
and in a noticeably more intelligent 
patterning of course work by students 
in the area. That is, the student, 
having taken the basic course in | 
Contemporary Society, better appre. 
ciates the réle of a specialized course | 
in Our Economic Life or Functions 
and Problems of Government in pro. 
viding a co-ordinated approach to 
larger understandings. He is better | 
able to fit the contributing courses | 
into the social-civic scheme after | 
having had one of the survey courses, 
and individual courses no longer appear 
to him as isolated units of study. 
Meanwhile, the two orientation 
courses have been undergoing the 
scrutiny of a two-year evaluation 
by Miss Ruth Eckert, the University 
evaluator of the College. Out of 
her findings may come suggestions 
for wide changes. It is perfectly 
possible, for example, that her studies 
will indicate that there is no adequate 
reason for the continued existence of 
the two core courses using somewhat 
different approaches toward a com- 
mon goal. If so, one or the other may 
either be converted into a contributing 
course or dropped altogether. 
Continued delving into the mass of 
relevant detail contained in the Col- 
lege’s studies of its students and of 
the young adults they will become 4 
few years hence will doubtless uncover 
many other factors to modify the 
program. One thing seems assured: 
if the social-civic area is to continue 
to interpret democratic society as @ 
dynamic changing order, it must not 
itself remain static. [Vol. XI, No. 6 | 
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Home-Life Orientation 


By IVOL SPAFFORD 


Descriptions of the Three Co 


urses in This Group in the 


General College, University of Minnesota 


OME-LIFE orientation was 

set up in 1938-39 as one 

of four elective life activity- 
centered areas. Three quarter courses 
—the home in present society, mainte- 
nance aspects of home life, and 
human relationships and the family— 
make up the core. The first of these 
is the basic course, and no student 
may take the comprehensive examina- 
tion without it. One of the others 
must, and both may, be elected as 
apart of the preparation for this 
comprehensive examination. The stu- 
dent also selects an additional six to 
nine hours from a group of related or 
contributing courses dealing with eco- 
nomics and sociology, science, psychol- 
ogy, euthenics, and art. A student in 
the General College must pass com- 
prehensive examinations in six areas 
to graduate. These he selects, with 
the assistance of a program adviser, 
from the four life activity-centered 
areas and from the subject-matter 
areas of euthenics, general arts, 
human development, literature, speech 
and writing, psychology, physical 
science, and social science. 

Home-life education is not new in 
this College. Special courses having 
to do with problems of immediate 
personal living and home and family 
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life were offered under the general 
term euthenics in its first curriculum. 
These courses dealing with problems 
of food, clothing, and housing, human 
development, and personal adjust- 
ment were taught by members from 
the Division of Home Economics, 
the School of Architecture, and 
the Child Welfare Institute. Other 
courses—human biology, the physical 
sciences, and art today—emphasized 
aspects of home-life problems ‘in 
their teaching. Courses in problems 
of economics and sociology of the 
family were added in the social-science 
area, and in income management and 
individual and household buying in 
the euthenics area. 

Counseling experiences with stu- 
dents indicated that many of their 
problems center in family-relationship 
situations—difficulties arising through 
trying to achieve independence, con- 
flicts on educational and vocational 
plans, finances, personality adjust- 
ments, religion, and differences in 
standards. Slightly more than to 
per cent of the young women and 
13 per cent of the young men come 
from split-family situations. A more 
intensive study of one hundred Gen- 
eral College students gave additional 
and more detailed evidence in regard 
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to the home-life situations of these 
students and their needs and interests 
as they pertained to future family 
life. Both men and women in this 
group, asked to indicate the five 
things that would give them greatest 
satisfaction, checked happy married 
life most frequently. Asked more 
specifically what they wanted from 
marriage, both sexes included enjoy- 
able companionship, affection, a home 
of one’s own, socially approved and 
satisfying sex adjustments, and chil- 
dren. The young men also included 
a helper in one’s life work; the young 
women, economic security. 

In a study of young adults, former 
students of the University of Minne- 
sota indicated in similar fashion what 
they wanted most out of life. Happy 
married life headed the list for both 
men and women in this group. 
Eighty-four per cent of the families 
represented had incomes of more than 
$1,500, as compared with 33 per cent 
of the families in the total population. 
The majority of the entire group, 
however, were dissatisfied with their 
incomes. Disagreement on money 
management was the most frequent 
cause of conflict between husband 
and wife. Parents of both sexes 
wished they knew more about rearing 
children. Most of the men, never- 
theless, felt that their present prob- 
lems of money management, family 
relationships, and child rearing would 
not have been met by courses on 
these topics offered in college and said 
they would not have taken them had 
they been available. More than half 
the women said such courses would 
have been worth while and that 
they would have taken them. 
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HE course, The Home in Presen; 

Society, begins with a cop. 
sideration of the values which people 
want most out of life, followed by q 
study of the relationship between 
home life and the job, the effect of 
changing social conditions upon the 
home, and society’s stake in homes 
and home life. Students are asked 
to think of persons whom they know 
of different ages and to decide what 
these people want most out of life, 
These wants are compared with the 
life satisfactions desired by General 
College students and their parents 
and by young adults, as shown in 
various research studies. Attention 


then shifts to the meaning of a! 


democratic way of life and _ the 


psychological-biological-social _ needs | 


of people. These needs are finally 
expressed in such specific terms as: 
work that is worth while, individually 
satisfying, and socially useful; food, 
shelter, and clothing that meet the 
physical and aesthetic demands of the 
individual; normal and satisfying sex 
life, acceptable to the social group; 
opportunity to give and receive love. 

An attempt is made to see that the 
maintaining of a home is a combina- 
tion of work inside the home and 
money-income earning, that different 
families share these responsibilities 
in different ways, that in the most 
successful homes both men and women 
give time and thought to the home 
making aspects, that housekeeping 
has money value, and that both men 
and women may contribute to the 
money income. Most of the young 
men grow in respect for the job of 
homemaking and show an increasing 
interest in assuming their share in it. 
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HOME-LIFE ORIENTATION 


They would like, however, to be the 
sole support of their families and 
believe that a married woman should 
be able to find enough to do around 
the house. They are quite outspoken 
in saying they want their wives to 
work for money only if necessary. 

In the study of the relationship 
between home life and the job, 
enphasis is placed upon how life 
within the home affects work on the 
job and how the job affects home life. 
Sickness at home, worry over money, 
and family pressure for social prestige 
may affect both what a man does and 
how well he does it. The man who 
must follow his job from place to 
place may not be able to own a 
home no matter how much he would 
like to. The family of the man who 
travels may build up a home life in 
which he has little part. The man 
who sees many people on the job 
may desire quiet while his wife at home 
allday may wish outside diversion. 

The effect of changing social con- 
ditions—the influence of industriali- 
zation, increased mobility, smaller 
families, unemployment, women gain- 
fully employed, deferred employment 
of youth with its postponement of 
marriage—is an important aspect of 
this course. The dependence of the 
family upon society for health protec- 
tion, for providing desirable recreation 
and housing, and for regulating the 
production and marketing of goods, 
and the importance of the home in 
building social attitudes are studied. 

The second course deals with the 
maintenance aspects of home life 
and focuses attention on income, 
managing a home, housing, health, 
and leisure. Students try to find out 
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what factors influence different fami- 
lies in their spending; how decisions 
are made in regard to the amount to 
be spent for housing, food, clothing, 
and recreation; why families live 
beyond their incomes; and what 
methods should be used for financing 
purchases. A study of the money a 
family has leads naturally into a 
study of management in the home and 
how the money income may be 
extended through good management, 
through knowledge of and skill in 
housewifery, and through knowledge 
of how to use money wisely in 
purchasing goods and services. 

What people want from housing 
is then studied: amounts available 
for what a family can and should 
spend; points to consider in deciding 
to rent, buy, or build; and major 
changes resulting from technological 
developments. Health is seen as an 
important factor in successful home 
life and the home as important in 
building health attitudes. The home 
is the best place to learn to face 
difficulties frankly, to make indi- 
vidual concessions and contributions 
to harmony, and to achieve a balance 
in living which will stand the indi- 
vidual in good stead in the less per- 
sonal relationships of life. Increasing 
time off the job has its influence on 
home life. Used to enrich home life, 
it may have personal and social 
values. In any case, teachings within 
the home will have much to do with 
the way leisure time is used. 


HE course, Human Relation- 
ships and Family Life, deals with 
young people in their own family, 
friendships with their own age group, 
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pre-marriage and the early years of 
marriage, and the rearing of children. 
The increasing economic dependence 
of young people upon adults is one 
of the serious social problems of 
today. The need for adolescents to 
achieve satisfactory co-adult relation- 
ships with parents and congenial 
relationships with brothers and sisters 
while learning to manage their lives 
and to accept responsibility for their 
actions is extremely important. Par- 
ents want to relive their lives in their 
children, to protect them beyond 
their years. They try to select their 
vocations for them and to discipline 
them through withholding money or 
other favors. Young people, on the 
other hand, fail to appreciate the 
educational value of their parents’ 
experiences and are unaware of how 
little they themselves know. 

Other problems studied are con- 
cerned with friendships with members 
of one’s own age group of both sexes, 
selection of a mate, factors which 
make for compatibility and incom- 
patibility, and understandings to be 
arrived at before marriage in regard 
to finance, level of living, having 
children, the share of each in home- 
making. The biological aspects of 
marriage and reproduction, psycho- 
logical adjustments, and the impor- 
tance of a good physical and mental 
inheritance are discussed. The course 
ends with a study of the importance 
of childhood in the life of an indi- 
vidual, points which should influence 
the having of children, general prob- 
lems of growth and development, 
the joint responsibility of parents 
in rearing children, and _ sibling 
relationships. 
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ATERIALS for these courses are 
drawn from many places—the 
student’s own experiences, case records 
from the General College files, data 
from various research studies, and 
selected readings. A variety of differ. 
ent procedures is used. Classes run 
from fifty to ninety in size, with both 
boys and girls enrolled. The most 
frequent procedure is that of teacher. 
presentation and _pupil-discussion, 
The showing of a film to pose a | 
problem to be followed by discussion, 
student-symposiums, and _ student. 
faculty or all-student panels are other 
common procedures. Guest speakers 
are brought in as some topics can be 
better discussed by an outside person. 
As a special problem each student 
selects a person whom he knows well 
for study in his family relationships. 
An attempt is made to analyze 
present behavior, to find out the kind 








of previous experiences which made 
the individual what he is now, and 
to predict future behavior in various 
later family-relationship situations. 
Persons selected for study may be 
young children, young adults of their 
own age, or young married people. 
Many select themselves. A skeleton | 
plan is usually worked out, followed 
by a discussion of the problem witha | 
class assistant or the instructor, and 
the final paper then prepared. Those 
selected for study may be well or 
poorly adjusted. It is considered just 
as important to try to learn what 
leads to personally satisfying and | 
socially acceptable family relation- | 
ships as to locate the causes of | 
maladjustment. 
Students themselves make varied | 
comments as to the personal values 
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gained from the instruction. A few 
of the students are engaged to be 
married; most are not. One engaged 
girl said, “I’ve always thought my 
home unusually fine and I still do. 
What I had never realized was that 
if I have one as good I'll have to 
work for it.” A second girl also 
engaged said, “I’d always thought 
of homemaking as my job. Now I 
see it as a partnership”; another, 
“I’m beginning to see my respon- 
sibility for my husband’s success on 
the job.” An engaged boy said, 
“I’m beginning to feel differently 
about my girl working after mar- 
riage. I’ve always said we wouldn’t 
get married until she was willing to 
live on what I made.” A second said 
a year later referring to his approach- 
ing marriage, on what his young 
friends thought was a wholly inade- 
quate salary, “Well, I have studied 
some of the problems and I think 
I know what we're undertaking.” 
A boy, referring to his own family 
situation, said, “My parents appreci- 
ate my interest in their problems. 
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They say I’m the first one of their 
four children who has shown any 
interest in what it costs to keep 
a family going”; another, “I’m seeing 
that my ’teen-age brother is getting 
what I didn’t get.” A girl said, 
“T’ve helped my father understand 
my fourteen-year-old brother better’’; 
another, “I’ve got our family talking 
together about our problems.” 

These are not marriage courses in 
the usual use of the term. They are 
intended to help students work out 
better relationships with their own 
families, develop appreciations and 
understandings of the home in present 
society which will influence them in 
their social-civic relationships, achieve 
a more satisfactory home-job relation- 
ship, as well as influence the building 
of ideals and wholesome attitudes and 
increase understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in making a home of 
their own. Interviews with students 
indicate that some progress is also 
made in achieving techniques of 
living more understandingly with 
other people in family-life situations. 

[Vol. XI, No. 6] 





Recent Trends 
in Higher Education 


By RUTH L. HIGGINS 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Instructional Practice throughout the Country 


MONG the noticeable trends in 
A higher education within recent 
years is the increasing atten- 
tion paid to the individualization of 
education. Of course, the education 
of individuals as component parts of 
a group has long been sought, but 
general goals for a particular level of 
instruction have usually taken prece- 
dence over individual needs. This 
was a natural situation, partly because 
devices seemed to be lacking for 
centering attention on the individual 
when large numbers were involved 
and partly because specialization tends 
to make the instructional members of 
an institution subject-centered rather 
than student-centered. 
Individualization of teaching calls 
for more skill than the traditional 
method of pouring out knowledge 
in carefully planned and organized 
lectures. Realizing that the latter 
method frequently fails to stimulate 
reflection and independent thinking 
on the part of individual students, 
college faculties all over the country 
are trying to evolve ways of reaching 
individual interests and needs without 
sacrificing subject-matter. 
Few colleges can afford the tutorial 
system identified with Harvard Uni- 


versity and English institutions, 
Under this system tutors especially 
assigned to a few students aim to 
direct their reading, help them meet 
their individual needs, show them 
how to fill gaps between courses, show 
interrelations of subjects, analyze 
critically the style and form of their 
writing, and challenge their con- 
clusions and interpretations. To a 
lesser degree, other colleges are finding 
it desirable to use tutorial and special 
advisers in particular areas for some 
of these purposes. 

Following in the footsteps of 
Swarthmore, numerous colleges have 
tried the honors system and com- 
prehensive examinations. The better 
qualified Juniors and Seniors are 
excused from full programs of required 
class attendance and are privileged 
to undertake independent study in 
special areas of emphasis and to 


meet in small seminar groups for | 





consultation, direction, and exchange | 


of views with professors of related 
fields. The comprehensive examina- 
tions frequently require both written 
and oral answers which show the 
ability of the student to convey the 
integration of topics within related 
courses, to think for himself, and to 
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acquire independently the knowledge 
imparted in classroom courses. Some- 
times, as at Wells College, the exami- 
nations are planned and administered 
by authorities from other colleges in 
order to avoid questions on problems 
related to particular courses. 

At Smith College the departmental 
questions for students working for 
special honors are critically analyzed 
by an impartial faculty committee 
and they are returned to the depart- 
ment for revision if considered not 
sufficiently comprehensive. 

Other colleges are retaining the old 
system of certain required or elective 
courses for graduation, but are trying 
to meet individual needs by various 
devices. Their instructors are trying 
to stimulate reflective thinking on the 
part of all individuals in a particular 
class by thought-provoking topical 
and problem assignments which de- 
mand independent study and organi- 
zation. In order to arouse interest 
and a sense of responsibility assign- 
ments are announced for large units 
over a considerable period of time 
instead of daily doses of definite 
pages of textbooks and library books. 
In place of the formal lectures in the 
old recitation question-and-answer 
method, informal interpretative lec- 
tures are interspersed with co- 
operative “give and take” discussions 
based on individual findings on the 
part of both instructor and students. 
General examinations for all major 
students at the close of the senior 
year are sometimes given in addition 
to the previous course examinations 
in order to provoke independent read- 
ing and studying of subject-matter 
not covered in particular classes. 
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Periods of a week or more for 
reading in special fields of interest 
are set aside in various colleges, 
followed by formal or informal reports 
to instructors. A faculty committee 
at Lehigh University is working with 
a voluntary group of students who 
are interested in increasing their 
knowledge, appreciation, and under- 
standing of various fields by inde- 
pendent reading. 

Realizing that the Sophomores are 
frequently neglected in comparison 
with Freshmen, Juniors, and Seniors, 
the administration at Lawrence Col- 
lege organized the so-called “‘sopho- 
more tutorial” course for a limited 
number of students. A tutor, espe- 
cially trained in the humanities, 
directs them in the correlation of 
their courses, the reading of great 
books, and the investigation of special 
fields, and encourages them to arrange 
their ideas into individual patterns 
which will be useful for their own 
problems and thinking. 


NE significant trend in many 

colleges is the increased amount 
of conference time devoted to indi- 
vidual students. Instructors find that 
a class as a whole can accomplish 
much more if there are regular con- 
ferences to help students analyze their 
difficulties; motivate interest in related 
fields; show them how to fill in dis- 
couraging gaps in their backgrounds, 
to use books effectively, to gather 
materials, evaluate, and organize them 
for some particular purpose. If con- 
ference work is used extensively, the 
number of class meetings can be cut 
to the advantage of both students and 
instructors, and class attendance can 
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be placed on an optional basis. 
Under the Chicago plan, required 
attendance is seldom demanded except 
at a limited number of conference 
engagements. 

Rollins College uses a workshop 
or conference plan by which students 
study in a room provided with needed 
books and equipment, work on papers 
and outlines, and confer with the 
instructor individually or in small 
groups. Stanford University in its 
independent-study plan permits some 
of its students to do much of their 
work individually with conference 
assistance. Of necessity, teaching- 
loads in terms of class responsibilities 
must be reduced for effective, regular 
conference programs. 

Another important trend has been 
the reduction of the student program 
of study from five or more courses to 
four or less at Harvard, Yale, Swarth- 
more, and other colleges. It has 
been important to conserve not only 
the time of instructors to permit more 
time for conferences and supervision 
of independent study, but also the 
time of the students. Too often 
college authorities have permitted 
and even encouraged students to 
carry so many courses that the time 
for preparation is inadequate for more 
than superficial study. Of necessity, 
the instructor in any one course must 
limit the expected results for his 
course. Class attendance becomes 


imperative to enable students to get 
background materials collected and 
interpreted by the instructor and to 
make sure that the student has read 
the textbook and library assignments. 

If a student is encouraged to carry 
fewer courses, he learns to work in 


' 
; 
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larger units, absorb more at one 
time, and do more for himself; for 
example, figuring out principles and 
problems without waiting for the 
instructor tomake them easy. Instead | 
of being bored in class, the more 
intelligent as well as the mediocre 
students will be most apt to enjoy 
class meetings for exchanging indj- 
vidual contributions, clearing up dif. | 
ficult points, integrating the collected 
materials, and benefiting from the 
balanced interpretations supplied by 
the professor. A program with too 
many courses will discourage the 
mediocre students and deter them 
from trying to do their best. Super. 
ficial study does not motivate the 
kind of interest which is essential for 
intellectual progress and effective 
learning. If the student with a heavy 
program is urged to do more work, 
undesirable nervous tensions may 
result, and justifiable resentments 
over the encroachment on_ normal 
leisure and recreational interests may 
deter the student from becoming 
sufficiently thorough to profit much 





from his courses. A four-course pro- 
gram provides the student with more | 
time for independent study by | 
reducing the number of offerings, 
and gives the professor more time for | 
conferences. 

Mt. Holyoke has a group of stu- 
dents working on the two-unit basis. 
Breadth is obtained by their working | 
on problems which involve the rela- 
tionships of other subjects with their 
own fields of concentration. Stu- 
dents at Hiram College pursue only 
two courses at a time, one in con- 
centrated study for nine weeks and | 
another course, such as a language, 
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for an entire year. For the former 
there are no arbitrary limits to lec- 


' tureor laboratory periods, conferences, 
_ field work, or independent study. 
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Of course, it is difficult to reduce 
the number of courses when there are 
somany specific requirements imposed 
by state departments, graduate and 


_ professional schools, and vocational 
| organizations. 


If these authorities 
could be persuaded to demand certain 
goals in specified creative and pro- 
fessional fields instead of a definite 
number of credit-hours, there could be 


| fewer but more inclusive courses, 


and overlapping of subjects could 
be avoided. 


NOTHER important tendency in 
higher education has been the 
efort to help students realize the 
interrelations of subjects and avoid 
the narrow specialization of over 
departmentally organized subject- 
matter, especially in the general 
background course. The much de- 
bated orientation survey courses com- 
bine subjects which are branches of 
ageneral fundamental field of learning 
such as the physical sciences, but 


separate departments. These courses 
are designed to give breadth of under- 
standing as a part of the general 
education program, but, of course, 
there is the danger of the study 
becoming too superficial and not 
providing enough depth beyond the 
treatment given on the secondary 
level. Furthermore, the Freshman 
who is a potential specialist has 
postponed his concentration, unless 
his particular capacities have been 
discovered and he is allowed to pro- 
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ceed at once into specialized subjects. 
Frequently, two freshman offerings 
are available, one to provide general 
background for those majoring in an 
entirely different area and another 
for those planning intensive work in 
the field. Survey courses are a funda- 
mental part of the general-college 
program of such a university as Minne- 
sota, which is making a contribution 
in providing a suitable curriculum for 
the weak student. 

Columbia College has attracted 
attention for its two-year course on 
contemporary civilization which shows 
the interrelations of history, social 
sciences, art, and other subjects. In 
the Experimental College of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the Freshmen 
studied as their only course the 
Athenian civilization and the Sopho- 
mores, contemporary civilization, with 
some degree of flexibility to meet 
students’ interests in understanding 
problems of the past, present, and 
future. The co-ordinated course in 
ancient history at Beaver College is 
taught by the heads of departments 
of history, art, Bible, and classical 
literatures, and child development by 
representatives from the departments 
of home economics, education, and 
health education. Barnard College 
has announced an interdepartmental 
course known as American Studies 
under the co-operation of the depart- 
ments of history, economics, govern- 
ment, and English, with plans for a 
collection of appropriate books, fort- 
nightly summaries, special lectures, 
and field work. 

Comparative literature is being 
stressed more and more, not merely 
as a separate elective course, but as 
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a fundamental requirement. At St. 
Johns College, following the advice 
of one of its directors, President 
Hutchins of Chicago University, the 
four-year curriculum is largely based 
on the hundred best books from 
classical times to the present. The 
1938 report of Dean Hawkes of 
Columbia College lists the classical 
books presented for the course in 
the humanities required of all Fresh- 
men and observes that the students 
“‘realized as the year progressed that 
they were coming in contact with 
ideas that might enable them to 
work toward a philosophy of life 
based on the wisdom of the ages.” 
Beaver College is offering as an 
alternate for its courses in freshman 
composition and sophomore survey 
of English literature a combined 
literature and composition course 
covering the great books from Homer 
to Dante the first year and Dante 
to the present the second year. 
Although modern-language study is 
still important, the books in these 
courses are being read in translation 
in order that students do not miss the 
timeless philosophical contributions 
of these great books. Even the stu- 
dents in the Department of Modern 
Language and Literature at Princeton 
are now required to take the new 
conference course covering the mas- 
terpieces of literature from clas- 
sical civilization to the end of the 
eighteenth century, in order that they 
may have “‘an understanding of the 
main lines of cultural development” 
and “establish standards of aesthetic 
judgment and appreciation.” 

To meet the needs of individual 
students, combination or allied major 
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fields of interest are permitted at 


various colleges such as Mt. Holyoke, 
Harvard, Barnard, and Sweet Briar, 
Examples of such combinations are 
the pre-medical grouping of gc. 
ences, American civilization, European 
thought as reflected in literature, 
history and the sciences, the classics, 
and government. 


| 





F COURSE, one noticeable ten. | 
dency in the twentieth century | 


has been to increase the variety of 
subjects offered. Such departments 
as the various sciences, psychology 
and the other social sciences, and 
the various arts have forged ahead 


with a decrease in the requirements | 


and offerings in such fields as philos. 
ophy, classics, and, to some extent, 
modern languages. More stress is 
being given to an understanding of 
contemporary problems. The reali- 
zation that in comparison with scien- 
tific advances there is a lag in the 
understanding and solving of the 
problems of human relations has led 
naturally to greater stress on the 
social sciences. 

Furthermore, there is increasing 
emphasis on the relationship of educa- 
tion and democracy. Educators are 
stressing the responsibility of college 
graduates to co-operate in working 





out guiding principles for the nations | 


in harmony with democratic purposes 


and in maintaining democracy as 4 | 


way of life. 
independent thinking, freedom of 
thought in the classroom, but not 
propaganda. Students must be pre- 
pared to exercise independent judg- 
ment, based on true understanding 
but not blind acceptance of ouf 


Such training calls for | 
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democratic heritage. As Mr. Bode 
of Ohio State University presents it, 
we “would set no patterns, but... 
would seek to facilitate the continuous 
remaking of patterns in the interests 
of acommon life.”! Interpreting the 
meaning of democracy involves the 
intelligent study and appreciation of 
American civilization and its social, 
economic, and political principles 
and aims. 

Numerous colleges have also in- 
creased the number of ad hoc or 
yocational and avocational offerings. 
Especially has this been true since 
the beginning of the depression. 
Much concern has been expressed 
that the neglect of liberal education 
will have a harmful effect on the 
educational progress of the nation. 
In these trying times, a liberal educa- 
tion, as a background for professional 
and vocational needs, leisure-time 
activities, and citizenship obligations, 
isneeded more than ever for balanced, 
intelligent, and creative thinking on 
the part of both leaders and followers. 
Mr. Snavely, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Colleges, 
has pointed out that “the liberal arts 
College has been the best source of 
highly educated and clear-thinking 
leadership that has stabilized our 
democratic form of government.’ 








For these reasons, considerable inter- 
est is manifested in the fifth-year 
plans for technical and professional 
preparation in order to make possible 
emphasis on a liberal and cultural 
background in the first four years. 
Asis well known, President Hutchins 


‘Democracy as a Way “4 Life. New York; Mac- 


millan Company, 1937. p. 51. 
“College Rolls at Peak, ” New York Times, 
anuary 1, 1939. Sec. 2, p. 10. 
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of Chicago is opposed to the inclusion 
of vocational courses and the stress 
on contemporary problems in the 
college programs. His program for 
the last two years of high school and 
the first two years of college, with the 
award of the Bachelor’s degree at 
this terminus, includes rhetoric, gram- 
mar, classical books, and mathe- 
matics. For higher education in the 
next two years he advocates meta- 
physics, social sciences, and natural 
sciences. This distinguished educator 
scoffs at the idea of educational 
institutions bothering with health 
and character problems. Research 
institutes should serve for specializa- 
tion study in medicine, laws, and 
other professions after the com- 
pletion of the university course. Mr. 
Hutchins’ emphasis on intellectualism 
is fascinating to the lover of learning, 
but it has been challenged by many 
educators as avoiding the realities 
of the present age. 

In contrast to President Hutchins’ 
views, President Cowley, of Hamilton 
College, stresses the education of the 
whole personality, including the phases 
of health, morals, spiritual develop- 
ment, and personality adjustment as 
well as intellectual achievements. 
His doctrine, known as “holoism,” 
includes objectives for preparing for 
various aspects of living, leisure, per- 
sonal associations, and citizenship. 


OST colleges are now assuming 

this responsibility by means of 
guidance programs. Administrative 
officers employ special guidance tech- 
niques to help instructors analyze 
the difficulties and needs of students. 
Testing programs measure the ability 
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of students to pursue college subjects 
successfully and their aptitudes for 
certain fields. Reading tests enable 
experts to help students to improve 
their reading comprehension and effi- 
ciency. Language tests make it pos- 
sible for language instructors to place 
students in suitable sections. By 
means of tests, English instructors 
diagnose the special difficulties and 
talents of entering Freshmen. 

The guidance program, however, 
goes further than the diagnosis of 
students for intellectual pursuits. 
Guidance officers seek to determine 
the relation of social, extra-curricular, 
home, emotional, financial, and other 
problems to academic difficulties. 
They also aim to help students relate 
their academic programs and voca- 
tional objectives to their life purposes. 

The instructor’s réle in guidance is 
not lessened by having special guid- 
ance services in the administrative 
offices. In fact, guidance specialists 
can do little without the co-operation 
of the instructors who work almost 
daily with their students. Nearly 
all colleges are placing part of the 
guidance responsibility on faculty 
advisers. For example, at Colgate 
University 85 of the 103 members 
of the faculty are assigned to freshman 
preceptorial or sophomore tutorial 
duties. They meet the students 
assigned to them in class or indi- 
vidual conferences once a week and 
in groups of five every other week. 
One reported gain of this system of 
“individualization while educating in 
mass” has been a marked decrease 
in personality problems. 

Advisers can challenge brilliant 
students to live up to their capacities 
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and inspire mediocre students to seek N 
higher achievements within their intel.) 5, . 
lectual range. If special Problems| tion 
or maladjustments are discovered, den 
the adviser, instructor, or student can| grac 
use the guidance facilities of the coun.| mu 
seling officers. An adequate guidance freq 
setup involves the co-operation of the! ¢o.¢ 
instructional staff, the academic and. edu 
personnel offices, health, religious, and| ate 
social units. Extra-curricular activi. | 4g 
ties, if not allowed to usurp too much | tryi 
time, have been valuable for the| pro, 
development of poise, self-confidence, | yidi 
leadership qualities, and the ability} 4 
to work and co-operate with others. | nif 
Students have assumed most of the} coll 
responsibilities for social conduct by! mer 
means of their student-government} acct 
associations, but until recently they} req 
have had little opportunity to work} all ; 
with faculty members on curricular} of 
matters. One interesting movement} egp. 
has been the inclusion of both stu-} fall; 
dents and faculty members on certain} Nur 
committees. This co-operative move-| thei 
ment, if not carried too far, may be} requ 
useful in developing a greater sense of | of | 
personal responsibility for raising | con 
academic standards. last 
Several colleges such as Sarah! may 
Lawrence, Bennington, and others go | hap 
still further in adjusting their aca-| doe: 
demic and social programs to the} und 
individual needs of all their students. | and 
In Sarah Lawrence courses do not | coll 
have an arbitrarily imposed assign-| awa 
ment, content, and procedure. Per. | quir 
sonality development and preparation | qua 
for living are given an important place} G 
in the college program. At Black} con 
Mountain College the students art} full 
even allowed to make their own) liste 
assignments and curriculums. in ¢ 
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Many educators are not willing to 

this far in individualizing educa- 
tion, because they realize that stu- 
dents must live in a world after 
graduation which does not provide 
much individual attention and which 
frequently expects disciplined group 
co-operation and conformity. Most 
educators, however, seem to appreci- 
ate the challenge of these experiments; 
as we have already noticed, they are 
trying to combine with the traditional 
program a certain amount of indi- 
vidualized education. 

Another trend of considerable sig- 
nificance has been the planning of a 
college program in terms of funda- 
mental objectives instead of an 
accumulation of courses and credit 
requirements for graduation. Nearly 
all educators recognize the absurdity 
of collecting credits and courses, 
especially when combined with the 
fallacies of the usual marking system. 
Numerous colleges have expressed 
their objectives in terms of group 
requirements in the fundamental fields 
of learning in the first two years and 
concentration and specialization the 
latt two years. Such a distribution 
may be much better than the former 
haphazard elective system, but it 


| does not guarantee the knowledge, 


understanding, and facility in oral 
and written expression expected of 
The diploma is 
awarded, however, because the re- 
quired number of credit-hours and 
quality-points has been fully met. 

Goucher College has made a notable 
contribution in that not only a care- 
fully planned set of objectives is 
listed in the catalogue but students 
in consultation with faculty advisers 
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must assume the responsibility of plan- 
ning their personal programs of 
study to meet the objectives. Of 
necessity the programs of study 
vary with individual students in 
accordance with their difficulties and 
attainments. 

The Pennsylvania Study of Learned 
and Wood on The Student and His 
Knowledge indicates that many of 
the college students “are no better 
informed on the subjects tested than 
a large number of pupils still in 
high school” and that “‘almost one- 
sixth even lost ground academically 
during a two-year trial period.’ 
Seemingly the passing of a certain 
number of required courses does not 
ensure knowledge suitable for a college 
graduate or the ability to use that 
knowledge wisely and effectively. 
Obviously, we need more purposeful 
learning and a greater sense of 
responsibility on the part of students. 
Working toward particular goals 
acceptable to both students and 
faculties as appropriate for college 
graduates seems more challenging, 
interesting, and stimulating than 
amassing credits, as well as more con- 
ducive to self-education. As Learned 
and Wood state in their conclusions, 
“In order to endure, an education 
must be self-achieved.”” Since scholar- 
ship is usually inadequate without 
reasonably good physical and mental 
health and the ability to get along 
with others, all colleges which do not 
limit their conception of education to 
intellectualism alone would presum- 
ably include in their goals personality 


8Learned, William S., and Wood, Ben W. The 
Student and His Knowledge. New York; Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1928, 
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adjustment, health, and appreciation, 
as well as the understanding of certain 
realms of knowledge. 

The conclusion of the writer is that 
the planning and carrying out by 
students and instructors of an educa- 
tional program in terms of funda- 
mental goals with emphasis 


on 
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individual needs and self-education 
seems to be the most challenging 
trend today and worthy of Con.| 
siderable attention by college faculties,| 
Furthermore, such a program should! 
make it possible to combine effectively, 
subject-centered and student-centered 
interests. [Vol. XI, No. ¢ 
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Co-operation in Counseling 


By CLARENCE M. PEEBLES 


Precollege Co-operation from a High-School Viewpoint 


OLLEGE and secondary-school 
authorities are each devoting 
increased attention to the need 

of making the education of the indi- 
vidual a continuous process. Closer 
co-operation between the personnel 
organizations involved in precollege 
guidance in both institutions is a 
hopeful effort. The purpose of this 
article is to inquire into the rela- 
tions between the guidance activities 
of the high-school senior adviser 
and the college-admissions counselor, 
and to suggest recommendations. 

The attitude of some high-school 
administrators toward the college 
representatives is indefensible. True, 
there have been many examples of 
unethical practice, but these are 
being reduced through the combined 
efforts of secondary-school and college 
administrators, accrediting associa- 
tions, and the admissions counselors’ 
organizations. Among the dozens of 
representatives with whom I have 
worked during the last four years, I 
believe I can count on the fingers of 
one hand all the high-pressure sales- 
men, liars, and commission merchants. 
The great majority are trained per- 
sonnel workers who are sincere in their 
efforts to keep the best interests of 
the prospective students in mind 
while at the same time they discharge 


their obligations to their superiors for 
a full freshman enrollment. 

Most admissions counselors have 
hundreds of dollars worth of education 
to offer to students in each high 
school—in the excess of per-pupil 
cost over tuition payment, only a 
small part of which is accounted for 
in scholarship awards. It is amusing 
to see how many students, and their 
parents, think that the college should 
jump at the chance to spend part of 
its endowment income on them— 
some of the colleges are themselves 
largely responsible for this unfor- 
tunate attitude since they have in 
reality jumped at the chance, but 
a representative with valuable services 
to grant each student should receive 
the courteous attention of the high- 
school officials and not be dumped 
unceremoniously at a table in the 
corridor, cafeteria, or study hall, and 
left to shift for himself. This wastes 
the time of the honest counselor and 
plays directly into the hands of the 
unscrupulous representative by elim- 
inating the restraint of supervision. 

The “college day” which some 
high-school administrators thought 
an easy way to eliminate a growing 
nuisance has not worked well. Most 
colleges are much opposed to this 
method. It makes the routing of the 
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representative difficult, wastes his 
time, and puts him in the embar- 
rassing, non-professional class of a 
“barker” at a county fair. I believe 
honest research would indicate that 
little constructive guidance results 
from the “college day.” Equally 
unsatisfactory is the practice of 
inviting the representative to be 
present on one of several days set 
aside for this purpose, unless careful 
supervision and co-operation are given 
by the high-school officials. Fifteen 
invited representatives were allowed 
to sit in one room at a Midwestern 
high school recently for an entire 
afternoon, most of them without a 
single interview. Such methods are 
not conducive to effective counseling. 


ET us assume that the secondary 
school realizes that its advisory 
obligations to the student do not 
end with his graduation. Let us 
further assume that provision for ade- 
quate precollege guidance is included 
along with vocational guidance, place- 
ment, and the other features of a 
good high-school senior personnel 
program. What assistance may the 
colleges expect the senior counselor to 
offer their admissions counselors? 


First, the high-school precollege coun- 
selor should keep himself informed con- 
cerning those colleges and universities 
which draw his graduates. Visits to 
each campus, interviews with the college 
officials, and study of the catalogue and 
other published sources should serve as 
the basis for the information which he 
gives to his counselees. Biased or erro- 


neous information based upon prejudice, 
hearsay, or college reputations gained 
long ago may rightly serve as a basis for 
complaint by the admissions counselor. 
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Second, when a student shows ap 
interest in a college, information should 
be placed in his hands so that he may lk 
prepared in a general way for an inter. | 
view with the admissions counselor. 
The student should formulate definite 
questions for the interview. 

Third, the senior adviser should main. 
tain a file for each student containing 
personal history, records of his achieve. 
ment, aptitude, personality, interest, and 
all other information required on the 
college application blank. This informa. 
tion should be available to the bona fide 
college counselor when he arrives. Ifa 
good personality-rating scale is used, such 
as that of the American Council, it 





should be checked independently by no 
less than three teachers and activity 
sponsors. Each teacher’s rating may 
then be included on the scale which is 
sent to the college. The wide diversity 
of judgment which often appears is in 
itself more significant than single com- 
posite ratings. 

Fourth, some kind of cross-index or 
flag system should be used in filing 
information regarding the plans, desires, 
and past records of the prospective 
college Freshmen. Each college should 
be given a list of Seniors who are definitely 
interested in attending that institution. 
This file makes it possible for the senior 
adviser, or principal, to 
college representative which students are 
interested in the type of institution he 





inform the | 


represents, and can meet its demands, | 
even though they have not made a) 


definite choice. 

Fifth, the high-school senior adviser 
should arrange a suitable place for the 
admissions counselor to hold interviews 


and should arrange the schedule of | 


interviews in advance. 
college representative can hold several 


In this manner a | 


individual conferences with likely pros- | 
pects in two hours’ time, and spend the | 


rest of the day elsewhere. 
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| CO-OPERATION IN COUNSELING 


HIS whole proposed program is 

based upon the belief that the 
college representative has a valuable 
contribution to make to the educa- 
tional scene. He is an interpreter of 
the college to the public, and he can 
give valuable service by reporting 
public opinion to the college for its 
use in its periodical self-evaluation 
and redefinition of objectives. He 
also gains knowledge about the many 
high schools which is useful to the 
admissions office and the educational 
advisers. His visit with the student 
and his parents in their home adds 
important, necessary information, 


| which should aid in the student’s 


adjustment and in_ building his 


| . 
‘| educational program. 


While more home visitation is en- 
couraged, one obligation of the admis- 
sions counselor to each secondary 
school should be a brief notation con- 
cerning the homes visited in that 
district. In this way the guidance 
programs of the two levels are less 
likely to work at cross-purposes. 
Before visiting the home it is well to 
obtain information from the high 
school. If the representative has 
reason to feel that his institution is 
regarded with disfavor by the high- 
school counselor, this procedure will 
not be possible. Prejudice is all too 
common in precollege counseling on 
the part of both institutions. As per- 
sonnel workers become better trained 
and guide their activities by ethical tac- 
tics and mutual confidence, judgments 
will be based more on truth and fact. 

The admissions counselor should 
tefrain from assuming that he is 
qualified to tell the student what he 
should or should not do with his 
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educational future. This is common 
practice with even the most pro- 
fessional representatives. For exam- 
ple, I frequently hear counselors from 
small liberal-arts colleges advise pro- 
spective engineers that they certainly 
should take two years of academic 
work, four if possible, before entering 
an engineering school. There is much 
to be said in favor of this view, but to 
discourage a boy, a study of whose 
interests, personality, and ability indi- 
cates that he has made a wise choice 
in engineering, one who will have a 
hard time to finance even four years 
of training, from directly enrolling 
in a recognized technical school, 
is at least presumptuous. The rep- 
resentative who plays up to the 
secondary interest of a girl whose 
primary interest is in home economics, 
is open to severe criticism if the 
institution he represents offers little 
or no work in home economics. 
From the student’s viewpoint, the 
main function of the admissions 
counselor is to describe his own 
college; to interpret its curriculum, 
student activities, requirements, regu- 
lations, costs, religious emphasis, and 
student life; and to answer questions. 

The college has a third obligation 
in making sure that its printed 
information, especially its pictorial 
booklets, are truly representative as 
well as attractive. 

All too common practice is first to 
find the student’s subject interest and 
then declare how fortunate that is, for 
that happens to be the strongest 
department in the college. After 
listening to this time after time, the 
high-school adviser soon loses patience. 

The college counselor should not 
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request permission to make assembly 
speeches. This is a recent recom- 
mendation of the Association of 
College Representatives, itself. Unless 
the college happens to be in the 
immediate locality, there will not be 
a sufficient number interested to 
make an assembly worth while. 
Because of the mob-mindedness of 
most high-school students, individual 
interviews with the representative 
are to be preferred. There is much 
good to be gained, however, from 
inviting college speakers to give talks 
on a general or specific topic which 
will fit into a planned program of 
group guidance. 

The admissions counselor should 
expect to have interviews arranged in 
school time only with those students 
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who request the interviews. The 
objection immediately arises that 
the college which is not known to 





the students is not allowed to tell its | 


story, but if a file of catalogues and 
pictorials is available in the library, 


und if a mailing list is sent to al] | 


recognized institutions upon request, | 


this objection becomes less tenable. 
Precollege guidance in the high 


school, although it is still in its | 


infancy, is making steady progress, 
The colleges have found it advisable 
to expand their precollege programs 
and give their representatives profes. 
sional status. Co-operation between 
the different educational levels, and 


assumption of mutual obligations, | 


will be necessary for the attainment 
of the best educational results. 


[Vol. XI, No. 6] 
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The Field Representative 


By T. M. CARTER 


A Burning Problem of the Small College 


in for much consideration 
within the last few years. Much of 
this consideration has been in the 
nature of condemnation of the office 
and work of the field representative. 


HE recruiting problem and 
practices of colleges have come 


| Some consider the field representative 


a necessary evil while many consider 
him an unnecessary evil in so far as 
education in general is concerned. 
There are a few who believe that such 
a person plays, or at least might play, 
an important réle in society. Regard- 
less of the extent to which either of 
these attitudes may be justified, the 
fact remains that the number and 
activities of field representatives show 
no sign of decrease. If, then, the 
field representative is likely to remain 
with us, educators, both at the high- 
school and college level, might as well 
seek to utilize his services and to 
minimize his disservices by defining 
his true function and seeing to it that 


_ he performs that function. 


A field representative who under- 
stands his job to be that of an honest 


_ counselor to young people contem- 
| plating college can render valuable 


educational service to the college- 
going part of the high-school popula- 
tion and those to whom such young 
people are related either professionally 
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or through family ties. If the rep- 
resentative is to be a valid counselor 
he must be as diligent to advise some 
young people not to come to his 
institution as he is to advise others 
to come. The basis on which he 
should decide to encourage or dis- 
courage a young person to attend the 
institution which he represents should 
not be determined solely on the basis 
of the mental ability of the student. 
If the field representative is honest 
and wise he will know that many 
capable young people whom he meets 
would profit more by attending 
another institution. If an institu- 
tion assumes its proper share of social 
responsibility, it will possibly be 
incumbent upon it to admit its share 
of young people of all degrees of 
competence within the scale of ability 
to profit by college experience. Un- 
willingness of an institution to try 
to serve any but the most competent 
young people might suggest that the 
institution is attempting to serve 
itself rather than society, unless it 
can be shown that the institution is 
definitely incapable of serving any 
except the most capable. An institu- 
tion that can minister only to the 
intellectually élite may have some- 
thing for which to apologize rather 
than something about which to boast. 
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Every worthy college has its own 
specific character. This character 
may be made up in part by the 
so-called “intellectual atmosphere” 
of the institution, by which is 
meant, if we interpret the meaning 
of the expression properly, an attitude 
toward intellectual endeavor and intel- 
lectual attainment. Another part of 
the institution’s character may be 
defined in terms of standards of 
expectancy with regard to social and 
personal behavior and attitudes. 

A third aspect of the character of 
an institution has to do with the 
provisions which it makes for the 
students to develop well-integrated 
personalities. A part of such pro- 
visions may be defined in terms of 
housing accommodations provided for 
the students. What is equally impor- 
tant, however, is the organization of 
the student life on the campus so that 
the maximum amount of participation 
in the plan and program of activities 
of the college is offered the students. 
Prospective students should learn 
from the field representative some- 
thing about the manner in which the 
on-campus activities of students are 
carried on and to what extent the 
students are responsible for them. 
The size of the institution will deter- 
mine in part, but not altogether, the 
extent to which the student is likely 
to share in such activities. 

A fourth aspect of institutional 
character may be defined in terms of 
the relationship between teacher and 
student in the classroom. Student- 
teacher relationships in the classroom 
at college are very important. The 
teacher’s responsibility to the student 
does not cease when the student has 
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been provided with an _ intellectual 
challenge. The field representative 
should be able to show to what 
extent courses are conducted so as 
to put the emphasis on students a; 
persons rather than future technicians, 
The vocational perspective of the 
student and curriculum offerings of 
the college are other matters which 
the field representative should be 
able to discuss intelligently with the 
student. 
ought not to invite young people to 
an institution that does not have a | 
curriculum adequate to the training 
which the student is likely to require, 
The problem is not so simple, how. 
ever, as the foregoing statement 
might lead one to believe. Anyone 
who has made a survey of the voca- 
tional choices of high-school Seniors 
who plan to go to college knows well 
enough how unwise many of those 
choices are. The field representative 
should know the extent to which 
vocational choices of students change 
while they are in college. He should 
know also that many persons who 
keep their vocational choices while 
in college, and even on_ through 
professional and technical schools, 
later find themselves engaged in 
vocations for which they have had 
no previous special training while in 
college or professional school. In 
this connection the field representa- 
tive should not leave the impression 
that his institution offers a cut 


riculum which will provide the indi 
vidual with the technical orientation 
necessary for effective entrance into 
any vocation in which the college 
graduate may later find an opet- 


ing. 


It does mean that a college, 





The college representative | 
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THE FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


by virtue of the nature of its organiza- 
tion and program, may provide the 
student with such flexibility of per- 
sonality and breadth of intellectual 
and vocational orientation that he 
will not find himself as ill adapted to 
a world of transition and change as if 
his training were too highly specialized. 


NOTHER phase of counsel which 
Atte field representative should 
be able to give the prospective student 
relates to the matter of expenses. 
Students and parents who are not well 
informed in educational matters are 
likely to allow this factor to weigh 
too heavily in their choice of a 
college. An institution which offers 
a program ill adapted to the needs of 
the student is likely to be too 
expensive at any price. On the other 
hand, an institution which offers a 
program slightly better adapted to 
the needs of the student may be a 
more desirable investment if it costs 
twice as much as the next best 
institution. A field representative 
who assumes that his institution has 
the best type of program for any and 
all students does both society and the 
college which he represents a dis- 
service, and his chickens are sure to 
come home to roost sooner or later. 

These are some of the fundamental 
matters which the field representative 
of a college should be able to bring to 
the attention of prospective students 
and their parents or sponsors. High- 
powered salesmanship on the part of 
the field representative may bring 
quick returns to the college in terms 
of increased enrollment or increased 
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popularity; but the price, in terms of 
dissatisfaction on the part of those 
whose intellectual ability and social 
outlook did not and could not be 
made to conform to the pattern of 
the character of the college, is too 
great to pay for any temporary 
and superficial advantage which the 
presence of such young people on 
the campus might bring. What is 
more important in such a situation 
is that the field representative and 
the college which he represents are 
guilty of fostering an imposition on 
the student and on society in general 

such as ought not to be tolerated. 
Perhaps no employee of the college 
should be selected with greater care 
than that used to select the field 
representative. It is also true, per- 
haps, that the administrative officer 
should scrutinize no one’s efforts 
more closely than he does those of the 
persons who represent the college to 
the public. In an earlier period of 
the history of the college the president 
did most of the public representation. 
As the administrative and public- 
relationship responsibilities of the 
president have increased, he has been 
compelled to share some of them with 
his co-workers. Perhaps some phases 
of public-r-!2: cnship work can be 
done as well by others as by the 
president, but the field work of the 
college is so vital to the permanent 
welfare of the institution and to 
society that it would certainly seem 
unwise for any administrator not to 
give his most painstaking care to the 
kind of public representation that is 
carried on by members of the college. 
[Vol. XI, No. 6] 








The Old Book Room 


By LOUISE K. WILDE 


An Unusual Book Project at Rockford College 


E romance of Old World 
bookstalls where the visitor 
may finger volumes once 


owned by the obscure or the great 
and the literary flavor of bygone 
English coffeehouses in which men 
settled the world’s problems with 
spirited conversation are both com- 
bined in the twentieth-century tea- 
and-book shop at Rockford College. 
Known simply as Maddox House, in 
memory of a well-loved president 
whose home it was for many years, 
the building has already become 
famous beyond the campus limits of 
this historic old college and has 
aroused the interest of educators and 
book lovers throughout the country. 

Yearly shipments from London 
have brought into the very heart of 
this Midwestern campus a miniature 
Harding’s bookstore, lining the walls 
of the Old Book Room with booksof the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
that still bear the signatures or the 
penciled annotations of forgotten 
owners. Throughout the year Rock- 
ford students and faculty members 
browse among these volumes, choosing 
now an old edition which will enrich 
a personal library, now a volume that 
will shed important light on a special 
term paper. Prices are ridiculously 
low and most of the books still bear 
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English price marks in terms of 
shillings and pence. 

Credit for this novel plan which 
has become an integral part of the 


Rockford book program goes to 
Gordon Chalmers, a former president | 


of the college, and to Miss Jean 
Sharpe, the librarian. Accompanied 


by Miss Mutschler, dean of the | 
College, Miss Sharpe spent many | 
weeks in England several years ago | 


collecting the nearly one thousand 
books which were included in the 
first shipment. At Harding’s famous 
London bookstore, the two faculty 
members found a staunch ally in Mr. 
George Wheeler, who has annually 
assumed the responsibility for select- 





ing additional volumes to be shipped 
to Rockford College. 

President Mary Ashby Cheek, who 
succeeded Mr. Chalmers at Rockford, 
has been equally enthusiastic about 
the book center, and its significance 
in the life of the college continues to | 
grow. A director at Maddox House 
assists Miss Sharpe in arranging 
special exhibits of old books and 
in supervising other phases of the 
campus book program focusing in 
this delightful shop. 

Monthly teas bring members of the 
faculty and students crowding into 
Maddox House to hear informal talks 
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THE OLD BOOK ROOM 


by visiting authors, lecturers, and 
artists. No celebrity ever sets foot 
on the Rockford campus without 
being whisked over to Maddox for a 
cup of tea and a chat with the under- 
graduates! In such an atmosphere 
only last spring Rockford girls heard 
Archibald MacLeish read, still in 
manuscript form, his now famous 
dir Raid. Here the students talked 
with the distinguished educator and 
peace advocate, Miss Mary Emma 
Woolley, or with the Austrian scholar, 
Walter Kotschnig, who had just 
become “‘a man without a country.” 


HE teashop and “modern” book- 
shop are both important sections 
of Maddox House, but it is upstairs 
in the Old Book Room that the visitor 
really finds the rich flavor of old- 
world bookstalls. Picturesque tall 
stools, reminiscent of the Dickens 
era, are the favorite perches of stu- 
dents exploring the highest shelves. 
Mellow old _ bindings, interesting 
bookplates, the careful penmanship of 
earlier readers noting down important 
passages in a particular chapter—all 
these are to be found in the most 
casual handling of the first books 
which fall under the students’ eyes. 
In a journal left in the Old Book 


Room undergraduates record from 


time to time their ‘‘discoveries.”’ 


One Sophomore writes: 


“Hung out in the Old Book Room all 
day. It gave me a kind of other-century 


| feeling!” 


' Or: 





“Dolly and I had a beautiful time after 
lunch today browsing. She came across 
The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, which 
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ties up beautifully with her honors work 
on Bernard Shaw, and I discovered a first 
edition of Eikon Basilike, which fits in 
perfectly with my work on Milton. We 
also found a ‘humdinger’ of an arith- 
metical puzzle which we are going to 
present to Professor McGavock.” 
And still another student writes: 
“This book hunting job is slow, fasci- 
nating, and insidious. I’m not half way 
through B of the 1936 collection, and I 
have already picked out three books for 
myself. By XYZ I shall have a fine 
library and will be deep in debt. It’s 
wonderful!” 


The arrival of a new shipment each 
fall is the signal for a special “open- 
ing,” usually featuring a talk by one 
of the faculty members. Sidewalk 
sales just before Commencement clear 
the shelves of slow-moving items to 
make way for the next shipment. 

At one of the teas last year students 
heard a talk by a young English 
professor of government, who had 
just joined the Rockford staff and 
who is a member of a London family 
which has been engaged for many 
generations in writing, publishing, 
and bookbinding. Last fall the girls 
were especially eager to hear Miss 
Elizabeth Brush of the history depart- 
ment, who was among the hundreds 
of Americans to be caught in London 
at the outbreak of European hostilities. 

While working on her research last 
summer at the British Museum Miss 
Brush frequently visited Harding’s 
bookshop, where Mr. Wheeler was 
even then packing boxes of old books 
for shipment to Rockford. It was 
in early September, when the war 
made it necessary for the Museum to 

[Continued on page 344] 





Our New Illiterate Class 


By ROBERT E. BARTON ALLEN 


The Persons Who Disregard Our New Radio Culture 


Americanism, is capable of variant 

definitions. General misusage of 
the term has lent the connotation of 
inability to read and write. Such is 
not the proper meaning, however. 
Illiteracy should connote an unfamili- 
arity with the basic and contemporary 
literature of the language, a manifest 
want of current culture. It is under 
such a broad definition that we have 
today an entirely new type of illiteracy 
among us. 

Too frequently illiteracy has been 
confused with lack of formal school- 
ing. Recently the dean of an Eastern 
university challenged this dictum with 
the accusation that eighty per cent 
of our college graduates are illiterate— 
totally unwilling to grasp, or incapable 
of grasping, the great cultural and 
literary traditions of their time. He 
doubted that the average alumnus 
would ever again read a serious, 
post-commencement book or cultural 
magazine. This thesis challenges the 
conception that “the educated” are 
literate, and thereby questions our 
whole system of public education, 
even up to and through our great 
universities. To date no embattled 
educators have seized the pen to 
disprove such a serious charge. There 
have been scattered and disgruntled 
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complaints from that type of college | 


professor—the scholar—who likes to 
hypnotize himself into believing that 
scholarship is not projected beyond 
the campus wall; yet there seems 
to be a _ growing, common-sense 
opinion—justesse—even on the college 
campus, that many a Latin major 
and many a Ph.D. in archaeology are | 
illiterate in their own current cultural 
environments. 

Much of this unfortunate con. | 
dition has come about because edu- 
cators have generally held that 
education and scholarship are depend- 
ent upon our written literature. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth in America of 1940. 

Prior to the last decade and since | 
the invention of the printing press, as | 
Professor Lloyd James has so fre | 
quently and ably said, scholarship 
was dependent upon the written | 
word, and the tremendous power | 
of the spoken word fell into dis | 
respect and neglect. That medium— 
oral literature—which for centuries 
carried the burden of the Homeric 
epic, of the Platonic dialogue, and of 
the Pan-Hellenic gospels of Isocrates, 
is no longer considered of scholarly | 
stature. Rhetoric, debate, dialogue, 
and oral literature have in recent 
times all but disappeared. Pseudo 
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OUR NEW ILLITERATE CLASS 


scholars have relegated the art of 
speaking and listening to an inferior 
stratum. Even in the university the 
department of speech has been looked 
upon as unlearned and frivolous by 
the departments of English and the 
classics. These haughty scholars have 
drawn their robes about them and 
have regarded the great tradition of 
oral literature as Seneca viewed the 
smouldering embers of the once great 
Roman Empire—Ducunt Fata volen- 
tem, nolentem trabunt. 


ITHIN the last decade, how- 

ever, a new educative medium 
has risen to monstrous significance, 
and exhaustive psychological surveys 
seem to have proved that our edu- 
cative processes and cultural mores 
are largely independent of the printed 
language. The tyranny of the press 
and the textbook has been grossly 
misrepresented. Education, on all 
levels, is a much more democratic 
process than most of the professional 
scholars would care to believe. 

Radio appeared on the educational 
and cultural horizons with a rapidity 
that left the educators helpless. By 
1939, only seventeen years after its 
formal inauguration, twenty-seven 
million of the approximately thirty- 
two million homes in America listened 
to the radio on the average of 5.1 
hours out of each twenty-four. Six 
million motorists on our highways 
listened and drove. America boasted 
a weekly microphone audience of 
ninety million. A king renouncing 
a throne had a single listening audi- 
ence, in America alone, of sixty 
million; and the political head of a 
great democracy could command a 
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fireside-chat audience, variously esti- 
mated in the neighborhood of thirty 
million. What might have been the 
course of civilization if a peripatetic 
scholar of Athens, a Caesar, a Boethius, 
a Napoleon, a Lincoln could have 
commanded such a hearing? This 
new medium of communication is 
already restoring the spoken word— 
oral literature—to its former position 
of importance, exploiting the power 
of the auditory impression which 
has been so long overshadowed by 
the visual one. 

Our educators are scarcely less 
astonished by the latest and vast 
extension of education and scholar- 
ship than by the findings of one of 
our great universities that by far 
the major part of our total time for 
communication is spent in listening. 
Evidence indicates that only 16 per 
cent of our communication time is 
spent in reading, while 30 per cent 
is spent in talking, and 45 per cent in 
listening. Tests for comprehension 
and retention seem to follow approxi- 
mately the same percentage scale. 
Radio is thus a powerful educative 
factor in or out of the schoolroom. 

Many educators, unable to grasp 
such sudden and harsh reality as the 
radio, choose to regard it with indiffer- 
ence orcontempt. It is, they declare, 
too commercial, too blatant, too 
democratic for higher learning, un- 
academic. Many others know, how- 
ever, that scholarship always has a 
chameleonlike complexion. These pio- 
neers know that sixty to eighty 
million Americans are actively clamor- 
ing for education and culture. They 
know that these millions are beyond 
the school age, that two-thirds of our 
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population will never go to school 
again. They see in radio the genius 
of adult education—the widening of 
horizons, a new medium of intellectual 
barter. Here is culture’s new frontier. 


ADIO is pioneering in social 

psychology, education, and cul- 
ture. Confucius, Plato, Boethius 
labored in the same field. Oxford 
and Cambridge have remained true 
to such a tradition. American uni- 
versities, with emphasis upon class 
attendance, textbooks, and compre- 
hensive examinations, have taken 
another direction. They have lim- 
ited and redefined such terms as 
education, culture, and literacy. 

But if we might grant, just for the 
moment, that many of our cultured, 
educated, and literate acquired these 
qualities by social contact—on the 
street, in the shop, on the tennis 
court, in the public library, from the 
newspaper—then the importance of 
radio as a social agency is at once 
apparent. Weekly the greatest musi- 
cians, artists, economists, journalists, 
politicians, and educators appear 
before the microphone. The best 
in music, in drama, in contemporary 
literature and thought comes to us 
easily and naturally at our own fire- 
side. Never before has such oppor- 
tunity existed for the master teacher 
to reach the educable masses. And 
on the whole, radio artists have met 
the challenge. Both broadcasters and 
listeners have long since learned that 
nonsense at the microphone does not 
produce logic at the loud-speaker. 

Education has already a _ noble 
radio history. No other social and 
educative medium has ever made 
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such strides in seventeen unstable 
years. Recently a _ gentleman of 





position complained that “there jg | 


nothing on the air worth listening 
to!” A hasty survey disclosed that 
within that self-same week, this critic 
might have sat by his own fire to 
have heard Nicholas Murray Butler, 


Robert M. Hutchins, James R. Angell, | 
John Dewey, Stuart Chase, President | 


Roosevelt, William Hard, Matthew 
Woll, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Robert A, 
Millikan, Livingston Farrand, and 
Thomas Mann each discuss, with the 
enthusiasm of great learning, some 
phase of the field in which he is a 
special authority. When in the his. 
tory of civilization has such cultural 
opportunity tempted the true scholar? 
The youth of 1940 who knows only 
the musty bowels of a library is 


suffering from intellectual astigma- | 


tism; he sits in an intellectual Grand 

Hotel where nothing ever happens. 
If the scholarly specialist chooses 

to limit his field, however, that is 


done also for the wise radio listener. | 





In whatever direction or to whatever _ 


degree his specialty may point, there 
is certain to be a profitable program. 
Within the same week just surveyed, 
an intellectually curious scholar might 
have heard specialized programs from 


the Oriental Institute of the Univer- | 
sity of Chicago, the Boston Museum | 


of Fine Arts, Hayden Planetarium, 
and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The newest theories of archaeol- 
ogy, astronomy, and Shakespearian 
criticism were expounded in_ the 
schools of the ether. Bertrand Russell 
reviewed the field of modern philos- 
ophy and Jane Cowl estimated the 
modern drama in the same afternoon. 
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class thus arises. 


QUR NEW ILLITERATE CLASS 


Music and drama have succeeded 
even better in their appeal to the 
public and the scholarly imagination. 
The Walter Damrosches and the Joe 
Maddies have brought the best in 
music to a nation whose lack of 
appreciation is only in direct ratio 
to its lack of musical understanding. 
The dictum that popular music is 
merely familiar music is already true. 
Today Brahms, Tschaikovsky, Grieg, 
and Sibelius are popular because they 
arefamiliar. Saturday’s children also 
attend the opera. 


R the scholar who pridefully 
admits that he has read nothing 
written in the last two decades, this 
article attempts no challenge. By 
his own decision he is illiterate—an 
academic and cultural misfit in an 


| intellectually provocative world. Yet 


such is not the plight of the sensitive 
scholar. Long accustomed to visual 
stimulus alone, he is finding the 
transference to auditory aids slow and 


often painful and distasteful. The 


commercialization and the _inferi- 
ority of a generous portion of radio 
programs have affected his natural 
prejudice no end. As yet he has 
nurtured little inclination to glean the 
good from the heavy commercial chaff. 

The paradox of a new illiterate 
The “educated 
class” and the upper-economic levels 
listen to the radio less than do their 
less fortunate brethren of both cate- 
gories. By the same genesis the more 
one is given to the printed page the 
less sensitive he is—or apparently 
so—to the oral impact. The result 
is that many widely read people 
of all economic classes are poorly 
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informed in that great block of matter 
whose special medium is the radio. 
As these subjects fail, more and more, 
to find their way to the printed 
page, our illiteracy grows. 

The great remedy that has been set 
in motion to counteract our new 
illiteracy is commonly labeled by 
that ambiguous term adult education. 
To many Americans the term con- 
notes education for those who have 
never had the blessing of classroom 
instruction, but like illiteracy, adult 
education is now being redefined. 
On the whole, perhaps, it is better 
to speak of continuing education, for 
such is the real purpose of the move- 
ment. Even an educator’s esoteric 
approach to the subject soon con- 
vinces the curious that those who are 
most eager for adult education are 
frequently the professional classes and 
school teachers—college graduates all. 

For the thousands, schooled or 
unschooled, who are concerned about 
their inability to keep abreast of the 
times in their own professions and in 
their cultural interests, college portals 
are opening or re-opening through 
multiple schools or universities of the 
air. Especially is this true in the 
small towns and rural communities 
where educational centers and ample 
libraries are lacking. The trite old 
term commencement to designate the 
completion of the school curriculum 
is now again taking its original force. 
As one young president of a great 
Midwestern state university has put 
it, the job of the university is to bring 
culture to the four corners of the 
state. In all of this enthusiasm for 
corporate literacy, radio is destined 
to play a dramatic rdle. 
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An interesting and typical example 
of the adult continuation school of the 
air is the National Radio School of 
France, broadcast regularly from 
Eiffel Tower. Its programs have been 
effective at home as in England, 
Germany, Italy, and the Americas. 
Programs are instituted on four 
levels: higher, continuation, second- 
ary,andelementary. The higher-level 
programs are of postgraduate cal- 
iber, covering literary criticism, 
philosophy, atomic physics, economic 
geography, and the like. Many of 
the best minds of Europe appear on 
these programs. Three nights each 
week programs are originated especi- 
ally for teachers. And so it goes, in 
varying degree, through the civilized 
world. 

Such cultural progress via the radio 
is indeed in sharp contrast with the 
programs of but recent years. Then 
radio was for entertainment only. 
Many—the new illiterates—still hold 
such a delusion. This group has to 
discover many non-commercial broad- 
casting services which devote all of 
their interests to educational and 
cultural desiderata. One such unit 
brings to its weekly audience the 
best minds of Tufts, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Harvard, 
Radcliffe, Boston University, Well- 
esley, and Lafayette; another includes 
De Pauw, Northwestern University, 
and the Chicago Art Institute; a 
third, the Universities of Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Denver, and Colorado 
State College of Education. The 


University of Chicago Round Table, 
while under the guiding hand of 
young Allen Miller, became one of 
the nation’s ranking educational insti- 
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tutions—an institution that has both 
attracted and produced scholars of 
great stature. 





N THE battle front of worl 
ideologies, radio is likewise be. 
coming significantly important. Un. | 
like ancient Gaul, the univerg 
today seems to have fallen into but. 
two parts—democracies and non. | 
democracies. And difficult it would | 
be indeed to draw the line of demarca. | 
tion, for if one is to be very neat. 
about this whole matter, he must not | 
look too carefully at the complexion | 
of his reputed democracies nor the. 
composition of his alleged totalitarian | 
states. Yet fiercely the battle wages, | 
Adult education—by press, by | 
radio, by fiery speech, by police and, | 
equally powerful, social intimida. | 
tion—has been called to duty by 
each side. Not only has each country 
placed its own house in order, but it 
has rushed to the radio to educate 
its neighbor who may find his news 
paper and his magazine edited for 
him. Twenty-four hours a day “for. 
eign programs” in many languages | 
trafic the air lanes. The Monroe 
Doctrine and the Nine Power Treaty | 
have not controlled the ether. There 
is much talk of authoritarian educa- | 
tion and democratic education. If you | 
are a disciple of the one, the other is | 
propaganda, per se. 

Since radio, more than any other, 
field of communication, lends itself 
to such propagandizing and counter- 
propagandizing, it is the arena of the 
next world struggle, already i 
progress. Democratic nations broad- 
cast much of freedom, the dignity 
of the individual, the servitude of 
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QUR NEW ILLITERATE CLASS 


state. Non-democratic governments 
program “‘strength through joy” 
series, Mass recreation projects, the 
citizen-state partnership. Each sys- 


' tem is appealing, glorious, achieving. 


Each recognizes that ideas are more 
powerful than air fleets. Each builds 
more and more powerful short-wave 
stations with which to signal the 
world. Yet the enigma remains that 
by and large the educated, the 
scholars, will have no traffic with 
Serenely they seek 
Platonic truth with the scholarly 
lamp of Diogenes. In general the 
scholar has no time for the stuff 
of radio. 

Of course it may be incompre- 
hensible that the thorough scholar 
of government should not have heard 
President Benes’ discussion of the 
rape of Czechoslovakia, that the 
student of philosophy should not 
have heard Bertrand Russell’s dis- 
cussion of changing philosophies in 
1939, that the student of the drama 
should not have heard Jane Cowl’s 
reviews of modern drama or Blevin 
Davis’s series Great Plays. Just as 


the alert scholar keeps pace with 


current developments in his field as 
presented by cultural and professional 
Magazines and current books, so 


| does the complete scholar keep pace 


with the culture of the air. 
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Even so the citizen who is intel- 
lectually curious may today without 
benefit of schoolroom or college hall 
know much of current thought in 
economics, in astronomy, in politics, 
in the theory of music, in literary 
criticism. If the educator or scholar 
is not entirely impotent in his own 
cultural world, he should first of all 
be conscious of this new and great 
area of communication, and should, 
second, assist in its form and direc- 
tion. To date he has largely failed 
in both. He has failed to see that 
modern methods of communication 
have modified the fields of education 
and learning just as electricity and 
steam power changed industry and 
business. While great physical plants 
have sprung up on our campuses, the 
methods of education there have in 
general remained true to cobbler-shop, 
spinning-wheel traditions. 

Yet the world has moved on. The 
intellectually curious citizen com- 
prising that great body of post- 
commencement seekers for knowledge 
has found a new medium of informa- 
tion. A few minutes each day with 
his radio log bring the world’s 
great minds and masters to his study. 
The completely literate scholar needs 
not even the trick of an intellectual 
mousetrap. Already the world has 
beaten a pathway to his door. 

[Vol. XI, No. 6] 
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The Alumni College 
at Canisius’ 


After operating the Alumni Col- 
lege for two years, Canisius will 
soon be ready to initiate the third 
year of this type of alumni edu- 
cation. As a movement in higher 
education, alumni colleges are enter- 
ing their second decade: the first was 
established in 1929 at Lafayette 
College2 What may have seemed 
then but an educational fad or frill 
is now established, in many institu- 
tions, as an integral part of the college 
program. This article describes the 
program of an alumni college developed 
at Canisius over a two-year period. 

In announcing the founding of the 
Alumni College, in 1938, the Very 
Reverend Francis A. O’Malley, S.J., 
Rector of Canisius, said: 


The purpose of the Canisius Alumni 
College is to assist our alumni in keeping 
informed of major developments in the 
subjects which interest them. These 
lectures and discussions on current prob- 
lems are but the first step in a broad 
program which will attempt to meet the 
varying needs of all the alumni. Many 
of them desire to build upon their 
previous study; as adults, they recognize 
that education is a continuous process. 


Although the details of the annual 


1Reported by A. Ralph Carli, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Canisius College. 

*Lewis, William M. “The First Alumni Col- 
lege,” Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges, XXI (December, 1935), 597-99. This 
article gives a description of the plans used during 
the period from 1929 to 1935. 
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program have varied somewhat, the 
aim of the Alumni College remains | 
substantially unchanged. What may | 
be termed the “‘machinery”’ of the | 
program has not varied: each year 
the alumni college is conducted on | 


TABLE I 
ATTENDANCE AT WEEKLY SESSIONS OF THE CAnisivs 
A.umni COLLEGE FOR A Two-YEAR PErtop 
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Sundays aa. Bs A Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | 
1938 
| 
rere 527 458 985 
Second 592 474 1,066 
Third 597 538 1,135 
ERE 619 531 1,150 
Fifth. 555 412 967 
ed Seana 590 416 1,006 
| 3480 2,829 6,309 
1939 
First. 516 493 1,009 | 
Second........... 601 583 1,184 | 
Third. 405 455 860 | 
Fourth 458 518 976 | 
NE ¢ sexe bake BS 444 468 g12 
a 477 699 1,176 
ae 2,901 3,216 6,117 | 





Sunday afternoons for six weeks 
during the winter; each afternoon is 
divided into two sessions with three | 
lectures offered during each session. | 
For the most part, the faculty is. 
drawn from alumni and members of 
the regular college staff. There are no 
fees, no credits, and no examinations. 
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The attendance at the weekly 
sessions over the two-year period is 
reported in Table I, which reveals: 


First, the lowest attendance for any 
one day was 860; the highest, 1,184; both 
occurred in 1939, it will be noted. The 
average attendance was over a thousand. 
It seems clear, then, that the attendance 
was similar for each of the Sundays. 

Second, in 1938 the “high” was 
reached on the third and fourth Sundays; 
in 1939 highs were recorded at the 
opening and closing sessions. Nothing 


| inherent in the character of the Alumni 
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College appears to account for the 
differences in attendance for each of 
the two years; indeed, the weather, a 


_ somewhat mundane consideration—not 
revealed by the data of Table I, may 
— | well have been a major factor. 


This was 
particularly true of the 1939 series; on 
one Sunday, listeners were advised over 
the radio to stay at home. 

Third, the first hour proved to be the 
more popular in 1938; the second hour, 
in 1939. This seems to be a matter of 
course-offering rather than one of time. 


Table I, by its very groupings, 
tends to conceal as well as reveal: by 
way of illustration, it may be noted 
that the figures of Table I cover 
attendance for seventy-two lectures. 


_ As was to be expected, certain course- 


offerings proved more popular than 
others although such data are not 
included in this articles It does 
seem, however, that too quantitative 
a judgment is not warranted. After 
all, the value of a course cannot be 
derived only in terms of the number 
inattendance. One series of lectures 


‘This article merges the results of the experience 
of two years; the 1938 program was reported in 
The Catholic Educational Review, XXXVII (Feb- 
Tuary, 1939), Pp. 129-34; the 1939 program, Jesuit 
Educational Quarterly, Il (September, 1939), 


Pp. 100-102. 
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was highly specialized, being devoted 
to the recent advances in science. 
The attendance figures for that series 
were below those of most of the other 
courses. This would suggest that 
low attendance may be more a matter 
of differences in departmental aims 
with respect to course-offerings than 
of inherent popularity of the subject. 

Other indexes of the success of the 
Alumni College are the following: all 
lecture series reported groups remain- 
ing for post-discussion; the library 
reported heavy demands for books 
mentioned by lecturers; and for one 
series, fifty individuals bought a recom- 
mended textbook of a technical nature. 

There is some evidence to indi- 
cate the holding power of the 
Alumni College. A questionnaire was 
distributed on the fourth Sunday. 
To avoid duplication, it was answered 
by the persons attending the classes 
of the first session only. Of the 458 
who attended the first three classes, 
310, or almost 68 per cent, filled out 
the questionnaire. More than 47 per 
cent, or 146, of the respondents 
attended some of the lectures of the 
first year. Of these, 70 per cent 
attended five or six Sundays in 1938; 
almost 20 per cent attended three or 
four; and slightly less than Io per 
cent, one or two Sundays in 1938. 
This would seem to indicate that 
those who attended the Alumni Col- 
lege in 1938 returned the second year 
to an appreciable extent.‘ It will be 
noted, moreover, that by far the 
greater number of those who returned 
came back for practically the entire 


‘Analysis of the returns revealed, further, a 
disturbing note: more than 27 per cent of the re- 
spondents were alumni. A large number of the 
alumni were called to a special meeting that day. 
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series. When consideration is given 
to the fact that no compulsions 
operate in the Alumni College, this 
becomes a rather remarkable point 
for those interested in adult education. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
the feeling at Canisius is that the 
Alumni College has been a successful 
venture. Certainly, the fact of a 
two-year average of more than six 
thousand is most significant. It is 
clear, too, that there is a demand on 
the part of the adult population for 
opportunities to continue education 
under direction; the Alumni College 
is a recognition of the intellectual 
obligation of the College to its alumni. 
Refinement of techniques for meeting 
this demand intelligently has not been 
accomplished completely, it is true, 
but this could not be expected. The 
second year of the Alumni College 
presented some modifications of the 
first; the third will undoubtedly make 
others. The changes—those made 
and those planned—have developed 
from analysis of experience. 

Finally, the College feels also that 
it has brought the abilities of the 
staff to the attention of the general 
public and that it has secured through 
the alumni college a desirable type of 
publicity. In rendering this service, 
the College has strengthened its 
public position. 


Looking Ahead 


Stating that “a whole series of 
social changes have thrown respon- 
sibilities on the educational system 
never anticipated until they were 
fairly upon us,” and that “they all 


converge on that age group in the 
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population with which the junior and 
colleges are concerned,” George F,| term 
Zook, president of the American | incl 
Gunnell on Education, told conven.| edu 
tion delegates of the American | and 
Association of Junior Colleges, in’ intel 
Columbia, Missouri, that they mug| 
meet an educational challenge. Mr, 
Zook’s topic was “The Past Twenty 
Years—The Next Twenty Years,” 

The peak of youth population, th! TI 
competition for jobs, the use of 
machines, child labor laws, and com. 
pulsory school laws have conspired, 
he pointed out, to leave for multitude 
of young people “no alternative)! 
except school or the street. Ther 
are now 3,500,000 young people | 
between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four who are neither at work 
or in school.” Although a small 
proportion of these will attend four-| the | 
year colleges or universities, “the bulk 


from 
conn 





of this problem,” he insisted, “lies| by t 
squarely in the junior-college field.” . ) 


What the junior colleges need to do in 
order to tackle the educational aspects 
of this tremendous youth problem con- 
structively challenges both one’s imagina-| The 
tion and one’s courage. But I am (7°; 
convinced that unless you people rise to 


‘ : - . | musi 
the occasion it will be undertaken in diate 
other perhaps less desirable ways. I am pa 


going to be bold enough to make a few 
suggestions as to what needs to be done 

First, junior colleges should conceive 
of their field of effort as including the 
educational needs of the entire youth 
population, particularly those eighteet| 
and nineteen years of age. Once such 4) |. tian f 
philosophy is accepted the present trad: 
tional curriculum leading on to th lake 
completion of an A.B. degree will becomt| aa 
only a small part of the total program— ion ‘ 
though an important one. 
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and far exceeding it in numbers will be 
terminal curricula in various vocations, 
including home-making, and in general 
education as a preparation for social life 
and the realization of one’s own peculiar 
interests and abilities. 

Second, such junior colleges supported 
from public funds should be integrally 
connected with the secondary-school sys- 
tem so as to represent a natural extension 
of secondary education. 

Third, co-operative programs of part- 
time education and part-time work should 
be extensively organized with local indus- 
tries and commercial establishments on 
the one hand, and with public agencies, 
including the National Youth Admin- 
istration, on the other. 

Fourth, each state should provide for a 
system of junior colleges, each of which 
would be attached to a local cosmopolitan 
high school. Such a system should be 
supported in part by the state, in part by 
the local school district, in part by 
tuitions for non-resident students paid 
by the student’s home district, and in 
part by student fees. 

Fifth, junior colleges whether publicly 
or privately controlled should become 
cultural leaders on a broad front in the 
communities in which they are located. 
The junior college should, for example, 
offer facilities for the development of 
musical talent and arrange for musical 
concerts. It should assist in bringing 
provocative speakers to the city. It 
should organize a program of classes, 
public forums, and discussion groups for 
adults in the afternoon and evening. It 
should stimulate the formation of clubs 
for the study of literature and art. It 
should assist in making wholesome recrea- 


Sixth, study your own problems in the 
t of ‘the national situation. I rejoice 


with you that a comprehensive explora- 


tion of the junior college situation is about 
toget under way. I hope that it is only 
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the forerunner of a longer period of 
intense self-examination. This explor- 
atory study from national headquarters 
should be accompanied by a specifically 
organized local study in each and every 
junior college. 


Measuring Learning 
Outcomes’ 


Introductory sociology at Ohio 
State consists of three basic five- 
hour courses, each oriented in terms 
of a textbook written for the course. 
The first course, 401, is a study 
of “fundamental principles,” and on 
its completion students enroll in 402, 
a social-problems course, or in 407, a 
community-sociology course limited 
to students majoring in education. 
Students must be of sophomore rank 
or above, and a sequence of ten 
hours (401-402, 401-407) is required 
for advanced work. From three to 
eleven sections of a course are run 
each quarter, with classes averaging 
about forty students. While senior 
professors teach at least one intro- 
ductory class, the main teaching-load 
falls on instructors and assistants. 

The present study was planned as 
a pre-test and end-test of learning 
outcomes in three large areas: infor- 
mation, attitudes, and critical think- 
ing. Every effort was made to 
construct tests which were compar- 
able; the items were taken in part 
from past examinations, selected to 
parallel course content, tried out, and 
discarded if found to be poor testing 
material. Test reliability, as calcu- 


SReported by Lloyd A. Cook, Ohio State 
University, and Rupert C. Koeninger, Central 
State Teachers College, Michigan, in the Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XVIII (December 20, 


1939), PP- 233-37. 
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lated by the Kuder-Richardson for- 
mula number 4, is believed to be 
highly satisfactory for group pur- 
poses. Instructors assisted but in no 
case worked with their own classes. 

Pre-tests and end-tests were ob- 
tained for 395 of the 454 students in 
Course 401 (seven classes), Autumn 
Quarter, 1938, and for 143 students 
in 402 (five classes) and 151 students 
in 407 (four classes) during the 
following quarter. 

Education has been, and still is, 
identified with the acquisition of 
information, and actual or assumed 
possession of knowledge is made the 
chief criterion of scholastic progress. 
Recognizing this condition as fairly 
true of introductory sociology, infor- 
mation tests were built according to 
the emphases given in each course. 

As was to be expected, significant 
differences in student achievement 
were found by instructor and class. 
The average students in P’s class, for 
instance, knew correctly at the outset 
of the course 52 per cent of the items 
on which they were tested. They 
increased this score to 64.1, indicating 
a gain in information of 12.1 points, 
whereas M’s class gained 26.7 points. 
This is the greatest gain found in any 
section of any course, the lowest 
being a score of 4.5 for Instructor J in 
a section of 402. It is significant also 
that none of the sixteen classes tested 
knew less than 46 per cent of the 
material to be covered in a course, as 
represented by our test of 50 items, 
and the 402 classes averaged from 
54-7 per cent to 58.2. 
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Of interest, too, is a comparison of 
average scores by courses. Whik 
Table I shows important differences 
in pre-test and end-test results fo 
each course, its outstanding feature js 
the gain made by the 407 students jn 
the mastery of facts, concepts, and 
principles. Whether this increase of 
20 per cent should be called high, 
average, or low is not known in any 
final sense. It can be said, however, 


TABLE I 


AvERAGE Scores BY Course ON INFormatiox 

















Tests as A PERCENTAGE OF PossIBLeE Scorgs 
Course Pre-Test End-Test Change 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ie thciss sie ace i 48.3 63-7 15.4 
SE a eg Succes: 4's gar art $3.7 67.2 11.5 
A tay ee 52.0 72.0 20.0 














that the gains found are small indeed 
in comparison with potential increases. 
In theory, average students in 401 
could have increased 51.7 points; their 
actual change was 15.4, less than 
one-third of the test potential. 

Scores by class and course naturally 
obscure individual variations. In 
Course 407, for instance, 7 students 
made a negative change; that is, they 
made lower ratings at the end of the 
course than at its beginning. Sx 
per cent increased their information 
from 0 to 6 points; II per cent, from 
7 to 14 points; 28 per cent, from 15 to| 
22 points; 36 per cent, from 23 to 30 
points; I1 per cent, from 31 10 
38 points; and 2 students made gains 
of more than 39 points. 
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A SERIES of symposiums by world- 
renowned figures in various phases of 
learning will highlight the celebration 
of the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of Rutgers 
University, according to the tentative 
plans announced. The celebration 
will take place October 9-11, 1941. 


A TWO-YEAR graduate course leading 
to the degree of Master of Public 
Administration has recently been pro- 
vided at the University of Buffalo. 
The fact that it is being administered 
by the School of Social Work is 
believed to be unusual, because such a 
curriculum is usually an offshoot of 
the department of government or of 
business administration; in only a few 
cases does it exist as a separate school. 


Tue Fifth Speech and Dramatic 
Institute, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
of the University of Denver, will be 
held on the University of Denver 
campus from July 17 to July 24. The 
theme “Speech in Progressive Educa- 
tion” will be carried through the 
Institute program by lectures, dis- 
cussions, and dramatic presentations. 
National Forensic League Conclave 


_ sessions, laboratory sessions in drama, 


general meetings, lectures followed by 
panel discussions, and reports by 
graduate students will be included in 
the program. New developments in 
speech as related to modern educa- 
tional methods and recent contribu- 


tions to speech theory and practice 
will be discussed. 


Ay unvusuat use of academic facili- 
ties during the vacation period will be 
made at Cornell University this sum- 
mer when a group of psychologists 
holding the Doctor’s degree will be 
given an opportunity to study and 
conduct research at the Cornell Sum- 
mer Station in Psychology as guests 
of the University. The psychological 
laboratories, libraries, and the “‘be- 
havior farm” will be available to the 
resident Doctors. By freeing the 
psychologists from routine duties and 
by supplying them with facilities for 
research and study under competent 
guidance, the plan provides that a 
number of important studies and pub- 
lications may be completed. 


Ir pias at Brown University 
develop, New England college stu- 
dents will soon be the first in the 
country to have their own inter- 
collegiate radio broadcasting system. 
The project calls for linking Brown, 
Dartmouth, M. I. T., and Wesleyan 
together over a leased-wire system 
so that each college can broadcast 
to the other. It will not only provide 
entertainment for listeners and ex- 
perience for radio-minded students 
handling the technical details, but it 
will promote “friendly contacts” 
among the institutions taking part, 
the sponsors believe. 

Arrangements are already nearing 
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completion for a tie-up between 
Brown, Wesleyan, and Harvard. 
Dartmouth and M. I. T. have ex- 
pressed interest, and other colleges 
and universities are being invited to 
join. The network idea grew from 
Brown’s completely student-owned 
and operated intramural system, con- 
ceived by a student during his 
freshman year and originating from 
a simple two-way communication 
hookup with a friend in his dormitory. 


Tue University of Minnesota, 
through the College of Education, 
announces a Workshop in Higher 
Education for the first term of the 
1940 Summer Session, June 15 to 
July 26. The purpose of the project 
is to enable mature persons from uni- 
versities, liberal-arts colleges, teachers’ 
colleges, and junior colleges to work 
intensively, under laboratory con- 
ditions, on problems of particular 
concern to them and to their institu- 
tions. The workshop is open, not 
only to administrative officers and 
personnel workers, but also to mem- 
bers of instructional staffs who are 
working on problems of curriculum, 
instruction, counseling, teacher edu- 
cation, and institutional research. 

The University of Minnesota pos- 
sesses unusual facilities for the study 
of higher education. Of particular 
value to workshop members will be 
the resources and facilities of the 
General College, the University Test- 
ing Bureau, the Center for Con- 
tinuation Study, the centralized Visual 
Education Service, the Health Service, 
and the University Committee on 
Educational Research. 

Members of the administrative and 
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instructional personnel are included 
in the staff of the workshop, with Ear] 
J. McGrath, specialist in higher edu. 
cation for the American Council on 
Education, and Dean Oppenheimer, 
of the College of Liberal Arts and 





head of the Department of Education, | 


University of Louisville. 


A tworo.p supplementary program 
to increase co-operation among the 
450 members of the faculties of the 
nine schools of Fordham University 


has been outlined by President Gan. | 


non. The first part of the plan 


concerns the publication by the Uni. | 


versity of the national Catholic quar. 
terly Thought, the first issue of which 
appeared in March. The editor is 
Gerald G. Walsh, professor of history 
in the Fordham Graduate School. 
The editorials, articles, and book 
reviews of the quarterly will be 
written by members of the faculties of 
the various schools of the University. 

The second part of the program is 
the publication of a general series of 
monographs to be known as the “ Ford- 
ham University Studies.” Studies 
from any department in which Ford- 
ham offers graduate work will be 
eligible for consideration, together 
with studies made by faculty mem- 
bers in any school of the University. 











The monographs will be in charge 
of the general editor, Demetrius B. 
Zema, associate professor of history. 


Wu: a sweeping program of lec- | 
tures, seminars, law-club meetings, | 
national and local scholarships, the | 
Law School of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America is expanding its 
offerings. 


The new program en- 
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deavors not only to develop technical 
facility but also to emphasize the 
importance of morals and ethics in 
the practice of law. The law school, 
established in 1895, is one of the nine 
in the country requiring a college 
degree for entrance. Its enrollment 
is limited to one hundred students, the 
policy of the school being individual 
training through smaller classes. 

In its law-club program the school 
differs from other institutions. Stu- 
dents are required to participate 
actively for three years in the prepara- 
tion of briefs and arguing of cases. 
The object is to offer to students an 
opportunity to prepare briefs and 
arguments upon actual pleading of 
cases which are on the docket of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
and the Supreme Court. This affords 
a realistic comparison of the student’s 
work with the briefs and court argu- 
ments of lawyers in notable cases 
which the student later attends. 

To meet the development of law in 
the administrative and public law 
fields the curriculum has been recently 
revised. Courses offered in the tradi- 
tional three-year program have been 
compressed into two years, the third 
year now being devoted to study of 
contemporary developments in the 
expanding fields of administrative law. 


Tae no-quiz, no-credit program of 
general education, now in its fifth 
year at Lehigh University, recently 
accepted thirty-six additional stu- 
dents from the freshman class. Under 
the plan the new registrants will 
begin a program of reading that will 
continue throughout their collegv 
careers. The reading will be done 
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under the guidance of a faculty 
member and either will center in a 
field of the student’s special choice 
or will be spread over a variety of 
fields, with a view to broadening the 
range of intellectual interest. Other 
students from the sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes are working under 
the program. The reading is done 
usually in a field not available 
to the student in regular classroom 
instruction. 

The amount of work covered is left 
entirely to the individual student. 
Frequent conferences with his faculty 
adviser are designed to stimulate 
interest. There are no quizzes, no 
marks, and no credits. The student 
is encouraged to discuss not only his 
reading but also his general intel- 
lectual problems with the faculty 
member to whom he is assigned and 
with whom he comes to feel a personal 
relationship. 

Three new phases of the program 
are being considered for the first time 
this year. These are informal dinner 
discussions, student discussion of five 
books recommended by the committee, 
and compilation of a book list to be 
submitted to all entering Freshmen 


each fall. 


AAN ARRANGEMENT whereby men 
graduate students in Tufts College 
will be admitted next year to the 
Simmons College School of Social 
Work, which for nearly a quarter of 
a century has been restricted to 
women, was announced recently by 
the presidents of the two schools. 

The relationship between the two 
colleges will be reciprocal, in that 
women of the Simmons School of 
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Social Work may, in the future, avail 
themselves of the resources of Tufts 
professional schools, such as the grad- 
uate courses in sociology and certain 
offerings in the Medical School. A 
limited number of Tufts graduate 
students who are studying in fields 
other than social work will also be 
admitted to courses in the Simmons 
school. 

In deciding to work hand in hand 
with Simmons, rather than set up a 
school of social work of its own, 
Tufts approved the present-day ten- 
dency toward co-operation among 
institutions located in the same area 
rather than competition in similar 
professional fields. 


The current academic year seems tO 
be a turning point in engineering 
education in the United States, in the 
opinion of Dean Barker, of the 
Columbia University School of Engi- 
neering, who declared recently that 
technological specialization in the 
basic training of engineers was now 
lessening in favor of studies in the 
humanities and the social sciences. 
In his annual report to Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of the Uni- 
versity, Dean Barker noted an increas- 
ingly insistent demand, not only from 
the engineering profession but from 
the public, that the engineer of the 
future have a broader, less specialized 
educational background. Asa result, 
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he said, the entire profession and 





representatives of America’s best | 
engineering schools are undertaking | 


studies attempting to bring engineer. 
ing education up to date. Engi. 
neering educators may plan ney 
programs, Dean Barker stated, as 
single four-year courses or may follow 
Columbia’s example by dividing them 
into a pre-engineering course in a 
liberal-arts college and a second period 
of study in a professional school. 


Tue faculty of Lafayette College has 
adopted a new method for placing 
before the committee of advisers 
the qualifications of underclassmen, 
whereby ability to continue college 
work is studied before students with 
unsatisfactory scholastic records are 
dropped. Flashed on a screen in one 
large picture are the student’s photo- 
graph, intelligence rating, rating in 
high school, and his record at Lafay- 
ette. These records have revealed 
in many cases that, while under- 
graduates were in scholastic difficulty 
in college, their preparatory records 
were better than average and their 
intelligence and aptitude such that 
they should be able to pass their 
academic work. Instead of such stu- 
dents being dropped, they are per- 
mitted to continue one term on 
probation, further continuance being 
contingent upon passing four out of 
five courses. 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 





Orchids to Michigan 


O MOST persons the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Professors is an organization 
set up by professors to defend aca- 
demic freedom and safeguard tenure. 
Less substantial is its activity in 
improving the quality of service of 
those whose tenure it protects, or in 
constructing methods by which ineffi- 
cient professors may be eliminated. 
Important, therefore, is the 1939 
report of the Michigan Chapter—Tbe 
Evaluation of Faculty Services—which 
squarely attacks the evaluation of 
faculty services. The report states 
that the initial urge camie from 
Michigan’s President Ruthven, who, 
in addressing the Chapter in 1935, 
called attention to the difficulty of 
“eliminating drones and superfluous 
men on the staff,” “teachers who 
teach little and investigate less,” 
“others who tire, bore and confuse 
students and show no signs of wishing 
toimprove anything but their salary,” 
and concluded that this all resulted in 
lower salaries, delayed promotions, and 





ing 
t of 


discouragement of individual effort. 
Again in 1937 he returned to the 
attack and asked the Chapter to 
endorse the principle that “security 
of tenure should not be extended to 
the destruction of the ideals of the 
profession.” The Chapter moved 
| with more than average professional 
speed to set up criteria and prepare 
forms that might be used in evaluating 
the services of the faculty. 





It is interesting to note that the 
areas of service are broad. To the 
basic teaching function of all colleges 
is added research which is rated high 
in universities. Weight is given to 
administrative services on committees 
and the like. Public and community 
activities are included on the list. 
The personal qualities of the faculty 
member and his standing in the 
profession complete the list, six in all. 
The relative weighting of these criteria 
is left to the administrator to decide 
for each individual case. 

Equally interesting are the methods 
of collecting information on _ the 
criteria. For instance, in evaluating 
teaching, a practical analysis of char- 
acteristics is worked out in the report 
as a starting point, and three methods 
of collecting information on each 
teacher are recommended. Some pro- 
fessors will snort at the proposal to 
have classes visited, but the local 
English department offers a _ con- 
structive plan that it has had in use 
for ten years. More revolutionary is 
the recommendation that department 
teachers vote each other: best, one 
of the better, reasonably good, 
and poor. It makes sense; but in 
many institutions it will run headlong 
into the stone wall that surrounds 
the ivy-covered castle of professional 
privacy—‘‘Every man’s classroom is 
his castle.” Still more radical is the 
proposal that students should be 
asked what they think about their 
professors. Students of course have 
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such opinions, but heads of depart- 
ments and deans do not know much 
about them. In most up-to-date 
businesses the consumer’s judgment 
is eagerly canvassed by the manage- 
ment, but it is not so eagerly sought 
in education. The idea, however, is 
already old in the University of 
Michigan—four of the colleges have 
been using students’ judgments for 
some time. The Chapter has worked 
out an inquiry form and specifications 
so as to secure maximum validity. 

This progressive Chapter is to be 
congratulated upon preparing a first- 
rate instrument. Plans for evalua- 
tion are not new of course, because 
evaluation has to be carried on in any 
university; but we have not seen so 
terse and practical a program as the 
Michigan document presents. 

It will be interesting to learn how 
much President Ruthven and his 
administrative staff will use the instru- 
ment now that the Chapter has 
provided one. It will also be inter- 
esting to see whether or not the 
national association will address itself 
to the problem of evaluation as a 


national enterprise in concrete fashion. 
W. W. C. 


A 1940 Institute! 


HE annual Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Insti- 
tutions will be held on July 10, 11, and 
12, 1940, in the Lounge of Judson 
Court, the University of Chicago. 
The central theme of the Institute 


1The copy of this announcement reached the 
editorial office after the news departments of this 
issue were filled. Rather than overlook this an- 
nouncement, it is inserted here. 
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will be “Student Personnel Services. 
in Colleges and Universities.” Two 
sessions will be held each day. 

The first session of the Institute 
will deal with the obligation of instity, | 
tions of higher education to students, 
The afternoon session will be devoted 
to administrative organization for sty. 
dent personnel services. A number 
of speakers will describe briefly the 
plan for administering student per. 
sonnel service of various types. 

The Thursday morning session on 
institutional provisions for understand. 
ing students will treat such matters a 
the kinds of information needed, the 
use of anecdotal records, and the 
contribution of the health service to 
the better understanding of students, 
The Thursday afternoon session will 
consider the interpretation and use of 
data in counseling students. 

At the Friday morning session 
papers will be presented on the 
housing of students, extra-curriculum 
activities, remunerative employment, 
and the participation of students in 
institutional government. The closing 
session will relate to evaluations of 
student personnel service. 

The University of Chicago extends 
to administrative officers and faculty 
members of all higher institutions, 
including universities,  liberal-arts 
colleges, teachers’ colleges, and junior 








colleges, a cordial invitation to attend 
the Institute. No fee is charged for 
attendance at the Institute. Room| 
and board will be provided in the| 
dormitory adjacent to the conference | 
room from Wednesday morning, July| 
10, to Friday evening, July 12, for 
$8.50. Reservations may be made 
through William J. Mather, Bursar. 
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--ReEVIEWS-: 





Shrewd and Rollicking 


Too Mucu Co ecg, by Stephen Leacock. 
New York: Dodd Mead Company, 
1939. xi+255 pp. $2.00. 


It is good to be a humorist and par- 
ticularly good to be a humorist on 
educational topics. There is, first, the 
simple and obvious value of providing 
anything from a faint smile to a — 
laugh in the treatment of questions whic 
are commonly regarded as being basically 
laughless in character. More important 
than this service, however, from the 
joking author’s standpoint, is the _pro- 
tection given by the cap and bells. hen 
his professorial readers disagree with 
him, they do not pull their brows into 
hard lines and mutter belligerently, 
“What a dope!” as they would if he were 
grave and ponderous in the accustomed 
academic manner. Instead, they just 
smile tolerantly and say, “Ah, he’s a 
great joker—wonderful sense of humor, 
that boy.” 

When they agree with him, further- 
more, they do not agree cautiously, with 
scientific reservations and side comments 
on his crudities of style. They guffaw 
wholeheartedly, slap their legs, and 
exclaim, “What insight! What wisdom! 
What felicity of expression!” 

The author of the present book, more 
than any other American writer, is 
entitled to this special treatment. With 
a deferential grin, therefore, the reviewer 
offers his parenthetical comments after 
summary statements of some of the chief 
ideas set forth in Too Much College. He 
knows full well, however, that the shrewd 
and rollicking but always kindly Lea- 
cockian presentation can never be sum- 
marized adequately. If he appears to do 
it in a one-sided manner, he is of course 
Just joking. 

Schooling becomes longer and more 
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complex as academic red tape gets more 
elaborate and tangled. Let’s spend less 
time on schooling and more on education. 
Let’s have an education as long as life 
itself (Bravo!). 

The horrible English spelling is an 
example of the way scholastic tradition 
wastes educational time. It eats up two 

ears of a child’s life just to please a 
uate of philologists. Let’s do away 
with it (Attaboy!). 

The class-credit system is a disgrace to 
intelligent men. Much of liberal arts is 
not susceptible to examination in ques- 
tions and answers. “If education stops 
with college it should never have begun” 
(Good!). 

The way to teach a child French is to 
have him speak and read French as 
French and not as something to be 
translated into and from English. To 
throw him against a barrage of declen- 
sions, conjugations, and exceptions for 
two, three, or four years and then find 
that he cannot carry on a simple con- 
versation in the language, although able 
to pass stiff school examinations in it, 
does not mean that he has been taught 
badly but rather that he has not been 
taught at all (Yes, sir/). 

Latin, on the other hand, has great edu- 
cational value. The translation process 
works miracles in connection with that 


language. Latin has so worked itself 
into our education in the last two 
thousand years that it has become a 
vitamin. If you don’t study it, you 


are very liable to have linguistic rickets 
(Heh! heh!). 

Economics is not what it used to be. 
It has become a jargon to prove that 
black is “in a sense white, except that 
where it is white it is partly black.” 
Technical language with ever-increasing 
refinements of distinction, statistical 
analysis—this is the kind of thing that is 
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putting economic science more and more 
definitely on the skids (He’s probably 
right, at that!). 

Psychology is a pseudo science, a 
mannerless upstart in the curriculum, 
elbowing its way in all directions at 
once. It is philosophy, physiology, art, 
science, business, religion, education— 
whatever it wants to be. It is always 
sticking its nose into other subjects’ 
business (He surely is funny! What?). 

Schools of education would have pretty 
slim pickings if they stayed on their own 
side of the fence. Do they? No, they 
do not—the crooks. They steal from 
other subjects in order to get something 
to teach. Worse than that—they steal 
one-fifth of a college student’s life. It’s 
wicked, that’s what it is (Ho! ho! He’s 
a carda!). 

Haroitp BenjJAMIN 
University of Maryland 


A Happy Life 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY WITH LETTERS, dy 
William Lyon Phelps. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. xxili+ 
972 pp. $3.75. 

This large book with its diversified 
content cannot be considered in detail in 
a short review. Only a general char- 
acterization of it is attempted here. 

It may be that to one like myself who 
does not know Professor Phelps _per- 
sonally, the first impression derived from 
a cursory examination of this volume will 
be “L’art d’étre ennuyeux, c'est de tout 
dire.’ But a leisurely reading of its 
nearly one thousand pages will dispel this 
impression almost entirely, because the 
book is in general decidedly entertaining. 
There are some chapters, however, that 
could have been shortened to advantage, 
and some could have been omitted 
altogether because they make no worth- 
while contribution to the story the author 
tells. I give only two illustrations— 
Chapter 4, “Interlude on Cats,” which 
begins “I have always been an idolator 
of cats,” is a revelation of an idiosyncracy 
for which a single page instead of nearly 
ten pages might have some interest for 
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the reader; Chapter 110, entitled “Infor. | 


mality,”’ could be omitted without loss, 

The second part of the title of the book, 
“With Letters,” seems at first sight 
superfluous—one would expect letters in 
an autobiography; but in this case “‘ With 
Letters” is appropriate. The letters 
constitute no inconsiderable part of the 
entire volume, and something more must 
be said of them later in this review. 

The Autobiography as such is found 
chiefly in the first three hundred and 
thirty pages or so. In those pages the 
author gives an account of his upbringing 
including his school and college educa- 
tion; his experiences as a graduate student 
and teacher up to the time of his appoint- 
ment as instructor in English (1892) and 
subsequently as Lampson Professor of 
English Literature (1901) at Yale. But 
there are also occasional autobiographical 
references throughout the volume—to his 
teaching at Yale, his writings, his duties 
as Public Orator of Yale University, his 
public lectures, his functioning as a 
speaker at dinners and on other semi- 
public or public occasions, his recreations 
(tennis, golf, bridge, and music), and 
particularly as a genial and much 
appreciated host in his home. 

“The Letters,”’ which form so large a 
part of the latter six hundred pages or so 
of the book, are largely from literary 
people in this country and in England. 
They are decidedly interesting in them- 
selves; but they are also notable because 
they reveal an attractive (and useful) 
trait of Professor Phelps himself—his 
capacity for making and holding friends. 
Early in his career at Yale he displayed 
this trait to advantage, and it is in 
evidence throughout his entire career. 
He obviously enjoys the acquaintance, 
more or less intimate, as the case might 
be, of his fellow men provided they have 
achieved or are achieving something 
worth while; and apparently he has never 
lost an opportunity through correspond- 
ence or through hospitality to notable 
visitors to Yale, to make the acquaintance 
of such persons; and “The Letters” 
abundantly show that many intimate and 
cherished friendships were thus founded. 
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REVIEWS 


The book as a whole portrays a happy 
and a decidedly successful life, fortunately 
by no means at an end. 

Pau H. Hanus 
Harvard University 


A Rich Mine of Information 


Tue Cottece Cuarts Its Course, dy 
R. Freeman Butts. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1939. xvi+464 pp. 
$3.00. 


This book treats historically certain 
aspects of curriculum changes in American 
arts colleges. The author’s view is that 
the issues related to these changes can be 
identified quite directly with the effort 
on the part of the colleges to get away 
from a fixed curriculum and to incorporate 
the elective system. Practically the 
entire book, therefore, is devoted to the 
long continued efforts of the colleges to 
make this change. 

The book is divided into four parts 
bearing the following titles: When the 
Prescribed Curriculum Reigned Supreme, 
The Prescribed Curriculum Weakens, The 


| Elective Principle Wins the Day, and 


New Proposals for Prescription. Under 
these four heads there are twenty-two 
chapters. 

The book contains a rich mine of infor- 
mation concerning curriculum develop- 
ments in many different colleges. It is 
well documented and reveals with splendid 
clarity the forces at work in the conflict 
to bring about the ultimate breakdown 
of the fixed curriculum in colleges of arts 
and sciences. Well-chosen extracts from 
the writings of many leaders in the field 
of higher education during the past 
century and a quarter exemplify the 
arguments which have been put forth in 
connection with this basic issue in a way 
not elsewhere easily found in educational 
literature. 

Part IV is a condensed account of the 
debate which has been going on now for 
some thirty years between those whose 
later champion is President Hutchins of 
Chicago and those who follow the 
Philosophy of John Dewey. This section 
suffers a little from an attempt to relate 
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this debate too completely to the idea of 
prescription in the college curriculum, but 
nevertheless is an excellent review of the 
points of view set forth by the two 
opposing groups. 

The book not only will be found 
stimulating to any student of the prob- 
lems of higher education but will be a 
useful reference for one wishing to find 
cases of actual institutional experience. 
The book is characterized by excellent 
English, and it concludes with a well- 
chosen, briefly annotated bibliography. 

Frep J. KEtiy 
United States Office of Education 


Provokes Comparison 


THe Tecunicat Co.itece, by W. —_ 
Richardson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 495 pp. $5.00. 


Two major topics of general interest 
to Americans are illuminated by this 
current picture of the English practice: 
the present place of vocational training 
in the evolving English “scheme” of 
“further” education of adolescents and 
adults, and the spirit and measures of 
co-operation and of articulation with 
other agencies involved in the “scheme,” 
both educational and employing. Using 
an outline of administrative topics for 
chapter headings and avoiding educa- 
tional philosophy and theory, Richardson 
discusses a wider range of issues than is 
suggested by his Table of Contents and 
his Preface. The provocative character 
of the book grows on the critical reader 
largely because the unexpected variety 
of detail and the forthrightness of the 
treatment with which the functioning 
institution is portrayed, invite comparison 
with American practice. 

The organization and treatment of the 
contents reflect their origin in “lectures 
delivered in the Education Department 
of Nottingham University College to 
graduates intending to enter upon a 
teaching career in institutions for further 
education.” Because English technical 
colleges are controlled by a “local educa- 
tional authority,” normally receive half 
their financial support from local public 
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funds (the other half from the state), draw 
their students from local geographical or 
local transportation areas, and train for lo- 
cal placement in employment, local adap- 
tations to environment are stressed and 
illustrated by references to various local 
cases. Because Derby Technical College 
is located in a county adjacent to Notting- 
ham and because Richardson is its 
principal, it is natural and seemingly 
appropriate that it should be cited 
frequently as an illustrative case. 

The parallelism between English and 
American efforts to meet local needs must 
be drawn for the reader by himself. 
The occupational training needs of youth 
of sixteen years and over in Derby, with 
its mixed agricultural, mining, transporta- 
tion, commercial, and industrial popu- 
lation of a quarter-million, and with its 
fame for pottery and Rolls Royce motors, 
seem similar to those in hundreds of 
American communities. Schools of ap- 
plied art, commerce, and engineerin 
are the central units in many of the loca 
English technical colleges. Richardson 
emphasizes the superior advantages of 
residence at university colleges for full- 
time English students. On the other 
hand, accepting the practical limitations 
which prevent part-time and evening 
students from attending university col- 
leges, he addresses himself to the problems 
involved in giving equal opportunity 
in local technical colleges. In many 
localities degrees may be won through 
attendance at these local technical col- 
leges. This fact indicates one of the 
many ways in which the local technical 
college and the university college are 
parallel, though differing widely in total 
functions, structure, and operating details. 
For the critical reader who desires to 
compare English and American institu- 
tions, Richardson’s discussion of the 
functions and structure of English institu- 
tions will be helpful. 

Three revealing sentences from Rich- 
ardson’s concluding paragraph follow: 

Pre-occupation education of the rank and 


file must have a large place, whilst senior 
part-time courses must increase in variety 
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until they correspond closely to the multi. 
tudinous activities of the modern community, 
The educational opportunity that is essential 
to foster the best features of vertical mobility 
should still be provided. ... When the 
content of further education grows to meet 
completely the needs of men and women, both 
as technicians and as citizens, and when the 
young people of an area can be absorbed b 





a living community of students, then the 
local college will emerge. 


Joun A. RanpDALti | 

Imperial Beach, California | 

A Collection of Excerpts | 
Wuat Co.tieGe PRresipENnTs Say, }y 
Edgar W. Knight. Chapel Hill, North 

Carolina: University of North Carolina | 

Press, 1940. x+377 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Knight has divided this book into 
seven chapters: what college presidents | 
say concerning the office, the purposes of 
higher education, the weakness of higher 
education, organization and administra. 
tion, faculty relations, obligations to the 
social order, and a summary and inter- 
pretation. The book represents con- 
siderable effort not only in locating, but 
also in selecting appropriate quotations 
from presidents’ speeches and writings to 
fit the general pattern of the book. This 
is a source which will be of considerable 
value to those connected with higher 
education. The scope of the work 
includes more than two hundred quota- 
tions made by college presidents from 
1827 to the present. ' 

One could expect little more of a 
collection of excerpts than has_ been 
accomplished by the author. Obviously 
that range of quotations extending over 
so long a time would represent a certain | 
degree of repetition in thought. The | 
book will no doubt find its greatest | 
usefulness as a source book for admin. | 
istrators in formulating their own speeches | 
rather than aiding them in formulating | 
their policies which will control their 
administration. 

The question may be raised as to the | 
significance of the material omitted | 
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REVIEWS 


rather than what was selected when an 
excerpt is removed from its context, and 
the numerous excerpts in this volume 
may fail to reveal their real significance 
by virtue of their war Many of the 
quotations made at the beginning of this 
era find application to current problems. 

Among the changes noted in trends 
are the acceptance of education for 
women by the public, that of athletics 
occupying a oak more strategic position, 
and the increased emphasis placed upon 
research andendowment. Most speeches 
referring to the office of president have 
dealt with the economic problem in some 
respect. The function of the college in 
its social setting has long been recognized 
by presidents as portrayed through their 
acknowledgment of this responsibility. 
The emphasis has shifted from mental 
discipline since the early speeches were 
made. 

In 1828 the president of Yale College 
said: “The two great points to be gained 
in intellectual culture are discipline and 
the furniture of the mind.” In 1Ig02 
David Starr Jordan stated: “The Ameri- 
can college as it existed thirty years ago 
or more and as it still exists in some 
quarters is distinctly a school for personal 
culture. It has made no effort to give 
professional training. It has made no 
aap of leading in scientific research.” 

ere the difference in educational values 
between the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries is suggested. 

Weaknesses of higher education were 
recognized by these leaders as represented 
by their pronouncements. Among the 
limitations which were decried at an early 
period were “lack of an educational 
conscience, lack of sound educational 
doctrines, and correct educational ideals.” 
Also, “a glaring defect of American 
civilization is the national mania for 
bigness and blind faith in numbers.” 
Low standards were mentioned as being 
limitations which were experienced in 
many colleges. “People are still super- 
stitious—swayed by words of noisy 
demagogues, swayed by motion, easy 
witnesses of crude propagandists, they 
are, in short, uneducated.” 
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The summary chapter gives the reader 
a brief résumé of the major items treated 
by referring to these issues under their 
appropriate chapter headings. This sum- 
mary is conveniently arranged, and to 
the reader who is concerned with only 
the main points of the book, this organiza- 
tion will prove to be valuable. 

Davip ANDREW WEAVER 
College of the City of New York 


A Complete Picture 


THE HEALTH oF COLLEGE STUDENTS, dy 
Harold §. Diehl and Charles E. Shepard. 
Washington, D.C.: America Conuncil 
on Education, 1939. viiit169 pp. 
$1.50. 


This monograph reports the results of 
a study made in 1935-36, the purpose 
of which was to determine the health 
status of young men and young women 
in the colleges and universities of this 
country and the extent to which colleges 
and universities provide health services 
and health instruction for their students. 
The data on the health status of the col- 
lege student were obtained from detailed 
records of the health histories and 
physical-examination findings on approxi- 
mately five thousand young men and 
women who were matriculated in 35 
individual colleges and universities in the 
fall of 1935. The information on the 
extent of health services and health 
teaching was obtained from question- 
naires received from 549 colleges and 
universities. The schools replying gave 
a good cross section of the United States. 
The report presents the most complete 
picture of the health program in schools 
of higher education in this country that 
has ever been prepared. 

A short summary of the development 
and evolution of college health work is 
given, bringing the material up to the 
present-day organization and administra- 
tion of health work in the colleges. 
There is a rather detailed presentation of 
the scope of student health-service 
activities with a discussion of the purposes 
and problems associated with each of 
these activities. 
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The section devoted to the study of 
the physical condition of the five thousand 
college students studied presents tabular 
material on different physical defects 
found, with a discussion of the importance 
of each defect on the health of the 
individual and what the college may 
do to prevent and correct these physical 
defects. 

The results of the questionnaire sent 
to 549 colleges giving information on the 
extent of the health program are tabu- 
lated according to the type and size of 
the institution. For example, one group 
is publicly controlled colleges and uni- 
versities; another, institutions with day 
students almost exclusively; another, 
privately controlled men’s and women’s 
colleges each with enrollments of over 
one thousand. This tabulation of the 
data is valuable, as obviously the type 
and extent of health programs are 
determined somewhat by the size and 
type of institution. It was found that 
there was much similarity in organization 
and administration of health programs 
in all of the larger schools, whether public 
or private, while the smaller schools, on 
the whole, had less extensive and less 
complete programs. The information 
presented for the various types of colleges 
includes the type and extent of out- 
patient medical service to students, 
infirmary and hospital facilities, number 
and training of staff, and sources of 
income and budget. 

After the presentation of this material 
one section of the report is devoted to 
concrete suggestions for organization and 
development of college student health 
services in each of the types of college for 
which information was received on the 
questionnaires. In the Appendix sta- 
tistical tables are presented, giving in 
detail all of the data collected on which 
this report is based. 

This book is one which will be 
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extremely valuable to all who are directly 
or indirectly responsible for a college 
health program. The material is pyre. 
sented in such a way as to enable 
college health director to compare the 
program and facilities in his school with 
the average type of program found jn 
other schools of similar size and organiza. 
tion. Likewise, the information should 
be valuable to the college administrator 
who is responsible for the development of 
the college health program. 
Rutu E. Boynton, M.D, 
University of Minnesota 





The Old Book Room 
By LOUISE K. WILDE 
[Continued from page 321} 


close its doors, that Miss Brush | 
stopped by to see Mr. Wheeler and 
received his grimly cordial invitation 
to take shelter in the bookstacks in 
case of a sudden air attack. 
“Books are as good as sandbags 
any day!” he explained cheerfully. 
Rockford booklovers are somewhat 
concerned about their chances of 
receiving their 1940 allotment, which | 
may have to serve during the coming | 
months as sandbags; but their London 
“representative” refuses to be dis- | 
couraged, and a dignified card from 
Mr. Wheeler, now posted in Maddox 
House, assures his American public 
that “business will go on as it did 
during the War of 1914-1918 and | 
your continued orders and inquiries | 
will be appreciated more than ever.” | 
[Vol. XI, No. 4 | 
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